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‘School. 


It has been the privilege of 
the present writer to introduce vari- 
ous candidates both to Meadville and 
to Cambridge, and he has found that, 
if the student is a ‘‘college gradu- 
ate,’’ the financial helps at Cam- 
bridge are generally more generous 
than those at Meadville; at least, he 
has been able to introduce at Cam- 
bridge students with as slender a 
financial backing as any at Mead- 
ville. Beneficiaries are not confined 
to ministerial candidates. The most 
extensive system of beneficiaries in 
education known in the world is 
the free school system of America. 
Are not all the fellowships of all 
the colleges open to the same danger ? 
No. Simply because they are given 
only to worth. The trouble with our 
theological schools is not that a theo- 
logical education is too cheaply 
obtained, but that, in many cases, the 
privileges are too easily secured. Not 
too much money, but too little vigor 
and caution in the administration of 
the money. We wish every college 
in the land were absolutely free. We 
would make education as available as 
water, and then only worth and dili- 
gence could secure an education. 
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Jetitorial. 


THE sect known as the ‘‘Stundists”’ 
in Russia, and now suffering such 
persecution from the national church, 
is an organization originating with a 
small company of German emigrants 
“about twenty years ago. ‘These 
Germans were Protestants, and not 
being allowed to worship in their 
own way, came together secretly, 
in gatherings that were called 
‘‘Stunden’’ or ‘‘ Hours.’’ In prac- 
tical life they presented such an ex- 
ample of domestic industry, thrift 
and sobriety that their doctrines soon 
began to attract attention and new 
converts were won from the ranks of 
the established religion. This alarmed 
and offended the priests who entered 
upon the work of persecution. Then 
history repeated itself, and the ‘‘Stun- 
dists’’ began rapidly to increase in 
numbers. In r881 the sect numbered 
400,000 and -the increase since then 
is said to have been enormous. 


A wRITER in a recent number of 
the Christian Nee tsler, under the cap- 
tion of ‘‘ Theological Beneficiaries,’’ 
atraigns the Meadville Theological 
School for debilitating the ministry 
by too generous beneficiaries, endan- 
ge ring to the integrity of the student. 

he reader is left to infer that a dif- 
ferent order ‘of things practically 
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Let us raise the standard, ethically 
and intellectually, and then encour- 
age the young men and women who 
are competent, to give their lives to 


critical interest, but its power to in- 
spire was always small. The good 
that Unitarianism has accomplished 
has been through its pure and aspir- 
ing spirit, its enunciation of the 
principle of reason in religion, its 
combined appeal to conscience and 
common sense. The _ spiritualist, 
agnostic and ethical culture disciple 
will also make their contributions to 
the coming religious faith-of man, 
says the same writer. The first 
has taught us that spirit can not die, 
that death is no terror ; and the other 
two have shown a candor and bravery 
we all need, a ‘‘yearning to make this 
world our heaven—one of our heav- 
ens,’’—which we are all beginning to 
respect and share. 


PRAISE from the right source is 
doubly encouraging and pleasant. A 
letter from that mother in Israel, Mrs. 
L. H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
thanking us for what we could not 
but know many of our readers would 
think an ungracious attack on the 
dress reform movement, headed by 
Mrs. Jenness-Miller, and warmly 
approving the sentiments there ex- 
pressed, re-confirms us in the opinion, 
that admirable and needful as this 
movement is, it by no means covers 
the field of wise and sanitary dress for 
women. Our friend’s feeling on this 
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the market of fife. some “things that 
have not the stamp of the government 
mint upon them. 


THE working editors of UNrry re- 
cently sent a circular letter to the 
members of the editorial staff soliciting 
more frequent and regular contribu- 
tions from some of them, whom pres- 
sure of other cares or negligence had 
prevented our readers hearing from 
as often as we felt was their due. 
Almest without exception the answer 
has been what we hada right to ex- 
pect and what the situation demanded, 
prompt, hearty and promiseful of good 
‘things for the future. That from our 
friend, Dr. Hirsch, has a ring of 
brotherly cheer and’ goodwill in it. 
‘‘T deeni it a great privilege to be 
one of you.’’ He writes, ‘‘I have 
hitherto done but little active work, 
but it is never too late to mend. 
You have my warmest sympathies in 
the good work you have been doing.’’ 


In the last number of the Unzver- 
salist Monthly, the editor, Mr. Crowe, 
mentions the special features of uni- 
versal and permanent value _ that 
might be preserved from the different 
sectarian beliefs now existing. ‘‘We 
need everything that Unitarianism 
has,—its theology, its literature, its. 
culture. What it hasisright. It is 
a peculiarly fortunate church in not 
having a great load of things that are 
wrong.’’ ‘This is pleasant, but there 
are some of nearer connection with 
this faith who, if they would not de- 
scribe the false and useless views that 
have attached themselves to it during 
its past history as a ‘‘ great load,’’ are 
yet sensible that a few such views 
and methods exist. .Nor should we 
count the Unitarian theology as one 
of the things that deserves to be pre- 
served as much as its literature. Its 
theology has always been the weak 
point of Unitarianism, its great log- 


ical error and inconsistency. It will 
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subject is ours, and is one that the 


Unitarian ministers in our Year Book. 
We trust every Unitarian minister, 
particularly the members of the coun- 
cil, will note carefully the matter 
therein. Some twenty-two different 
religious organizations have local com- 
mittees appointed gnd many of them 
have the work well started, notably 
the Catholic and Episcopal churches. 
They have already secured time and 
bespoken places. It becomes the 
Unitarians of America to speak 
promptly and to take hold of this 
matter with vigor if they are to enjoy 
the unexceptionable privileges of the 
occasion. Itis the opportunity of a 
century for us to put our thought 
alongside of the thought of the world, 
and to show our hospitality to the 
thinkers of the world who will be 
gathered here at that time to attend 
the Parliament of Redigion. It is 
unique in the history of Unitarianism 
to be invited without reserve, or con- 
ditions, to take its place in the ranks 
of the religious organizations of the 
world, to find itself respected in the 
fraternity of Christendom. 


If there is still the distrust in the 
minds of any that the World’s Fair 
will be simply a distracting circus, a 
show towards which men and women 
in thoughtless moods will hurry as 
children do toa fire, it is time that 
such minds be disabused of this con- 
ception. There is in our mind no 
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into earnest consideration : viz., that 
“these lectures are not for the people 
that need them most.’’ After the 
problems of simplicity and grace have 
been solved, along with that of health- 
ful dress, will not the agitators of this 
particular reform consider the claims 
of a rational and practical economy in 
the same direction ? 
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REV. T. DEWiTr TALMAGE, re- 
cently visiting Chicago and yielding 
to the reporter’s request for an opinion 
on the political situation, reported 
what many others have said, and 
what all must perceive to be the truth, 
that no distinct issue now separates 
the two larger parties, that principles 
are lost sight of on both sides in the 
single desire for office. In this ab- 
sence of a great cause to lead in, it is 
hard to tell who is to be the coming 
leader. Only the Lord can tell who 
will be next president, says Mr. Tal- 
mage, with that freedom in the use of 
sacred names which seems part of an 
orthodox training. We wish we 
could be sure that the politicians 
would set themselves seriously to. 
work to find out the Lord’s will and’ 
act upon it; but we fear they are not 
looking in that direction for counsel. 


Will the National Unitarian Con- 
ference come to Chicago? 


Rev. Samuel Eliot, of Denver, in a 
private letter writes: ‘‘ The matter 
of holding the National Conference 
in Chicago in 1893 needs pressing. 
Can not you prepare a circular letter, 
addressed to the council, signed by 
our ministers, asking for prompt 
action in the. matter and pointing out } 
what an inexcusable blunder it would 
be to let this chance slip by.’’ This 
week there will be sent, at our sug- 
gestion, from the central ‘office of the 
World’s Fair Congress Auxiliary the 
general circular from the Department 
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activities of the Congress on y> 
the influence, and perchance the par- 
ticipation of the new Chicago Univer- 
sity, in the immediate neighborhood, 
and the growing sentiment in Chicago 
and elsewhere, it will prove an object- 
lesson in civilization worthy of care- 
ful study, and sure to,be of great 
educational use to thoughtful men 
and women who will come in thought- 
ful mood. 


The city. will be thronged with peo- 
ple who will not all the day be curious 
to see, only, but who will be glad 
to set apart a certain portion of their 
time to listen and to think. The ex- 
ceptional opportunity offered down 
town in the neighborhood of the great 
hotels for attending these great con- 
claves will bea relief and a wholesome 
alternative to those physically fatigued 
with tramping among the material ex- 
hibits seven miles away. 


The Conference at Saratoga last 
fall, referred the matter to the coun- 
cil for that ‘‘ sober second thought,’’ 
ever dear to the Unitarian heart. 
We trust that the council will 
not postpone that ‘‘sober second 
thought.’’ too long. The respon- 
sibility ought to be assumed one way 
or another soon. Dates ought to be 
fixed, that places of meeting soon may 
be settled. Requests should be in be- 


few weeks. i 

Every day is timelost. If there are 
those who have reason to distrust or op- 
pose the National Conference coming 
to Chicago in September, 1893, UNITY 
will be glad to hear from such their 
reasons. Why should not the agita- 
tion of this question be begun in our 
denominational publications at once, 
if discussion is necessary? If the 
council needs more light, those on 
the ground in Chicago will try to = 
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cago in 1893, not as a Western man, 
but as a Unitarian, a national, in- 
ternational, universal Unitarian. The 
Conference of 1893 ought to be a 
gathering of all those who believe in 
the Unity as opposed to the 777-Unity, 
of the world.. Our National Confer- 
ence can well afford to overlook the 
smaller and transient questions, con- 
cerning details of organization and 
execution, in this opportunity of 
greeting the representatives of our 
faith from all lands. 

Let us ask the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Associations to 
co-operate. Let them bring their 
best to the Conference, and we may 
expect a like contribution from the 
scholars of the continent and the 
devotees of the Orient. If any one 
reading this noti¢e should desire to 
see the circular concerning the De- 
partment of Religion referred to, he 
can probably obtain the same by ad- 
dressing President C. C. Bonney, 
World’s Congress Auxiliary Home 
Insurance Building, Chicago. Let 
the thing be decided one way or an- 
other as promptly as possible. 


The Other Side of the Domestic 
Problem. 


Every question has two sides, but 
the domestic problem has thus far 
been discussed almost entirely from a 
single point of view, that of the mis- 
tress and employer ; the side, that is, 
of the most favored and the superior, 
on whom therefore most responsibility 
rests. 

Many causes are assigned for the 
evils and trials of our present domes- 
tic service, all tending to fix respon- 
sibility. on the weaker and more 
ignorant. What we need, above 
everything else, in the discussion of 
this. question is more of the spirit of 


tinent,’’ as the phrase goes. 


feel themselves entirely outside it— 
aliens and interlopers. 


We are continually surprised at the 
behavior of good and _ intelligent 
women in this respect; women who 
are devoted to high and noble aims, 
engrossed in schemes for the amelior- 
ation of the wronged and suffering, 
yet fatally blind to the needs and 
rights of those immediately dependent 
on them. The worst results here, af- 
fect neither mistress or servant, but 
reach much further and manifest them- 
selves in the young. Many a woman 
pondering the problem how to uplift 
the masses, cherishing the most hu- 
mane sentiments in the abstract, 
seems never to realize the necessity of 
training her own children to habits of 
courtesy and consideration for those 
under them. The heedless and wanton 
behavior which children of supposed 
thoughtful and refined parents are al- 
lowed to indulge in towards servants, 
borders often on the cruel, destroying 
all just and kindly sentiment and 
arousing savage instincts on both 
sides. Mothers forget how sharp are 
the eyes of these young innocents, how 
quick to detect whatever is shallow 
or insincere in the relations of elders. 
The disposition to get much for little, 
to quibble and equivocate, to seek 
favors by unworthy means, is soon 
discovered and laid by as examples. 


Another sign of weakness on the 
side of the mistress, is the vain in- 
sistence on her own personal dignity 
and right of subservience. This is 
seen in the swift resentment most 
women think it necessary to show the 
servant who falls into the error of a 
disrespectful tone or word, is ‘‘imper- 
Yet the 
only true dignity is that which springs 
from the sense of power, justly de- 
rived, and this can suffer no injury 
from outside sources. Moreover, we 


which she is not to blame are contin- 
ually tripping her up. 

We do not forget the long list of real 
wrongs and hardships on the mistress’ 
side of this question; the evils arising 
from incompetency and bad disposi- 
tion;but even these obstacles are not 
so great as they are often made to ap- 
pear. Here, too, the obligation lies 
with the superior. Women are doing 
much in this direction, with their 
kitchen-gardens and training-schools. 
These are excellent, but they often 
prove the longest way round. The 
near, personal contact of mistress and 
maid in the home kitchen, with direct 
instruction in the duties lying close at 
hand, will accomplish more than all 
the theoretic teaching of the schools. 

It is then the declension of the old 
spirit of antagonism and mistrust, the 
growth of a genuine human interest 
between employer and employed, in 
the household as in the machine-shop 
and warehouse, that is to bring 
about the better state of things we 
long for. Children, we know, learn 
more from example than from precept, 
and the class of which we speak is 
made up of children of larger growth. 
Native perception teaches them more 
than our little hoard of rules and 
maxims can possibly do. : 

The nearest duties are always the 
hardest. Itis easier to accomplish a 
great public reform than set one’s own 
household in order; yet it is right 
here the real test of character is found, 
the proudest and sweetest rewards of 
living won. Every human relation 
which we attempt to measure in terms 
of ‘‘supply and demand’”’ sinks into 
an inhuman relation. The fraternal 
spirit is everywhere outgrowing the 
mercantile. The race is a brother- 
hood, maa a unit, with common needs 
and aspirations, whether he live ina 
hut or a palace. There is but one 
form of mastery men have gained over 


reality are not of a kind that prove 
the moral worth or neeessity of such 
experiences to the growing soul; at 
least, they are shown to have but 
passing value, to serve useful ends 
indeed, but not of the highest order. 
To us, the true relation of man and 
woman is much more seriously men- 
aced and misconceived in such a 
state of tempestuous feeling as David 
lived in for a few weeks, blinding 
him to all the obligations of his past 
to every impulse of healthful self 
activity, drowning will and reason 
alike by a reckless plunge into a 
life of enamoured sense and fancy ;— 
such an experience, and the violent 
withdrawal it implies from the usual 
rational, if at times dull, pursuits and 
aims of every-day life, misrepresents 
the sexual relation far more than the 
prosaic marriage David afterwards 
entered into with Lucy. We shall 
never reach the highest thought of 
love, even of the love of man and 
woman, until we have eliminated the 
element of selfish passion, at least to 
that extent that it mo longer serves 
as its main and only justifiable mo- 
tive. The thought of love, like that 
of religion, must be divested of a good 
deal of the miraculous nonsense at- 
tached to it through the false and 
flimsy teachings of the romanticists 
before we shall begin to perceive its 
high and holy uses to mankind. To 
all this, we imagine Mr. Chadwick 
would offer no serious disagreement. 
Our readers will be sure to follow 
his review of Mrs. Ward’s book with 
interest and profit. The editorial re- 
ferred to was in no sense intended as 
a review, and was written with the 
remembrance of a promise from Mr. 
Chadwick to give us a more com- 
plete piece of work on the subject, for 
which and other favors we are very 
grateful. Cc. rR wW. 
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feeling of personal moral- account- 
ability enters more largely into the 
average housewife’s conception of this 
particular relation, will she reach any 
fair understanding of it, or deserve to 
suffer its pains and penalties less. 

The personal equation is always 
strong in women, and time after time, 
as we have listened to burdened house- 
keepers exchanging kitchen experi- 
ences, have we marveled that they did 
not see how they condemned them- 
selves out of their own mouths, 
proved themselves inferior in every- 
thing, but station, of those they criti- 
cised, careless and unworthy stewards 
of a high trust. 

For the mistress of a household, in 
the relation she sustains to every 
other member of it, whether connected 
by ties of blood ora mere business ar- 
rangement, is in a position of trust. 
Woman is the loaf-giver, or life-dis- 
penser in the home, and this not in a 
maternal sense only. The hypothe- 
sis that the relation of mistress and 
servant is a mere business contract, 
such as one makes with the grocer 
or butcher, contains a fundamental 
error. No. relation within the 
home can be compared with one out- 
side. Certain laws of hospitality, the 
extension of the home spirit, must be 
brought into play here, which have 
little or no application in these other 
directious. Laugh as we may at the 
claim of the American-born servant, 
now so hard to find, to be treated ‘‘as 
one of the family,’’ nature has im- 
planted the same honest, self-respect- 
ful wish in the breast of every foreign- 
born Gretchen or Biddy, a wish that 
springs directly from our republican 
principles and the teaching of relig- 
ion. ‘Those who serve us havea right 
to be regarded as members of the 
family, in the sense that they, as well 
as those nearer, shall feel themselves 
_ surrounded by a home atmosphere, 
- whose effect is to cheer, comfort and 

: t. Too often they are made to 
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mind as her mistress has. The spirit 
of assumption is to be deplored here 
and everywhere, but respect is most 
easily won where least insisted on. 
The working-girl has become, through 
an experience of her own, a skilled 
reader of human nature, having much 
the same keen, untutored instiricts 
children have. She has her own 
method of reasoning and reaches con- 
clusions quickly ; she knows the dif- 
ference at a glance between the ‘‘true 
lady’’ as she calls her, and her gilded 
substitute ; between the woman who 
has the power to win allegiance on 
her merits and one who must compel 
it. Wesubmit to much variability of 
temper and behavior on the part of 
those nearer to us, and find it easy to 
doso for love’s sake. Should we not, 
then, try to extend this charity of the 
hearth to the rear regions of the 
house? A wise woman will ignore 
the little faults of nerves and disposi- 
tion here as elsewhere. Especially 
will she refrain from exacting obedi- 
ence for the purpose of maintaining 
her authority. 


The chief cause of difficulty, al- 
ready hinted, lies in the very nature 
of the relation itself, which concerns 
the most intimate and personal side 
of life, and is therefore inevitably sub- 
ject to more or less friction. Home 
life is a kind of undress rehearsal, 
where the actors go through their 
parts, but mechanically, conscious 
there are no spectators. The very 
freedom of the home life, its most 
prized possessions, leads toits greatest 
dangers. Individual wish and whim 
rule, restraint is thrown aside, and 
natural behavior reigns, which is not 
always the best behavior. Theservant 
both shares and suffers by this unre- 
strained intercourse. She knows the 
merits and faults of each particular 
member of the family as no one else 
can. Restraint is often practiced least 
of allin her presence; rules syrround 
her on every side, but accidents for 
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Women are learning this along with 
the rest of the world, are in many 
ways leading in such knowledge. In 
time we shall all learn to make full 
and grateful application of these 
higher truths to the smallest concerns 
of life; to those common daily prob- 
lems whose just solution forms at once 
the incentive and reward to the best 
living. Cc. P. W. 


A Word of Friendly Reply. 


Any book that Mr. Chadwick finds 
a wordto say about, gains that much 
in interest; but we are not yet will- 
ing to yield the point made in our 
editorial of a few weeks ago, as to the 
important relation David Grievé’s 
feeling about his sister, not for her, 
sustains to the plot of Mrs. Ward’s 
story. We think this hypothesis is 
fully borne out by the words of Mr. 
Ancrum to David just before his and 
Louie’s departure for Paris: ‘‘ Look 
after your sister,’’ said his old pas- 
tor; and upon the boy’s reply that 
she was not an easy charge, he said: 


‘No; but you’ve got to manage her, 


Davy. There’s only you and she 
together. It’s your task. It’s set 
you.’’ And when borne away from 
her by the swift current of his own 
affairs he returns to discover the fatal 
results of his carelessness, what do 
his passionate remorse and suffering 
indicate, but a despairful sense of his 
own failing responsibility. It is this 
sense of human responsibility to those 
whom choice or circumstance has 
made his own, that rules David 
through life, except for that brief 
period of blind passion through which 
he passed in his connection with Elise 
Delaunay. Neither can we regard 
this episode as sympathetically as Mr. 
Chadwick seems to. The Paris expe- 
rience is undoubtedly the most pow- 
erful part of the book, dramatically 
considered. It also contains much 
truth and reality, but this truth and 


Parliament.’’ 


able to speak authoritatively on the subject, 
says: ‘‘ The spread of temperance principles 
among British soldiers in India has led to a 
remarkable diminution of crime, the num- 
ber of suicides and murders falling from I1o 
in 1887-88 to 35 in 1890-91. 


DAMRELL & UPHAM, at the “‘old corner 
book-store’’ in Boston, 283 Washington 
street, have republished Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford’s story of ‘‘Travers Madge; A Memoir.’’ 
The new edition appears with a new title, 
one taken from the London Sfec/a/or in its 
review Of tbe first publication. The little 
book now bears the title “‘A Protestant 
Poor Friar.’’ Price, 50 cemts for cloth- 
bound copy. 


THE French think they have better ways 
of educating young women than we have, 
and in some respects they are right. Social 
interests are not allowed to conflict with the 
hours of study with the French girl, her 
dress is simpler and more healthful, her en- 
tire manner of life more rational. But re- 
strictions which bring about these results, 
with the religious discipline which kee 
her mind in the most crude and childlike 
state, incline us to prefer the greater freedom, 
in spite of somre of its pernicious effects, 
which our American garls enjoy. 


THE Chicago University has seceived 
another benefaction of the most useful and 
needed order, conveying great credit to the 
donor. Mr. S. A. Kent of this city has given 
$150,000 for a chemical laboratory which it 
is said will be the finest in the country. An 
architect is already at work preparing plans 
and specifications, the building having been 
planned under the assistance of Professor 
Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins. Mr. Kent 
was born in Connecticut, but coming to Chi- 
cago when still a boy, he won a marked 
business success, and has risen to be one of 
the most prominent and trusted citizen of 
the city. 


LaDY SOMERSET writes in the Union Sig- 
nala paper on Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
as follows: ‘‘She was the first woman who 
told through poetry the pathos of strugglin 
human life, and she understood, as H 
understood, that the lover’s song, and even 
the whispers of nature, are less pathetic than 
the grinding toil under which suffered the 
uncomforted poor; and to her was given, 
probably more than to any other, to arouse 
our country, and indeed the modern world, 
to a sense of all the great child suffering 
which should appeal to every woman’s 
heart. Her poem on the ‘Cry of the Chil- 
dren’ was almost simultaneous with Lord 
Shaftesbury’s great speech on child-labor in 
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Faith. 


To harmonies unheard before, thine ear 

Thou canst attune, if thou wilt turn to 
sounds, 

At first #o soft, that only solitude 

And gently listening faith can make re- 
sound 

Within thy soul. 
thy 

Untutored ear, if caught by love and trust 

And hope, will louder grow and fill thy soul 

With symphonies sublime. What has no 
music 

Now, will then seem heavenliest melodies; 

Till sings to thee the glad song of thy soul, 

The harmony of courage, faithfulness, 

And love of labor for thy fellowmen. 

In these there lies the power that shapes thy 
soul, 

And, shaping, makes it fit for its grand 
work, 

Lifting humanity to heights as yet 

Unseen, save in the poet’s vision and 

The dreamer’s thoughts. 


JOHN GRAFTON. 


The first sounds faint to 


The History of David Grieve. 


Mrs. Ward’s new novel is not so 
meager in suggestion that I need 
hesitate to write about it, even after 
an editorial review so_ full as that in 
Unity of February A8th. Full as 
that was, I found no mention in it of 
what was, to me the most striking 
part of the story, the Paris part, 
which tore me all to pieces with its 
pathetic tragedy and made me feel as 
weak as Lowell’s violet, ‘‘ alone 
‘neath the awful sky.’’ That part is 
to me incomparably the best part of 
the book eonsidered as a work of art. 
The nearest approaches to it in the 
other parts are in the first, where 
Reuben Grieve and his wife, and 
David and his sister afford some 
capital delineation. The smoke’ of 
Manchester appears to have a de- 
pressing effect on Mrs. Ward’s 
creativeness. ‘The second and fourth 
books have that smoky city for their 
local situation and they do not com- 
pare for interest with the first or 


anti-climax coming after the beauty, 
strain and passion of the third. The 
death of David’s wife is not much of 
a tragedy in comparison with his 
desertion by Elise Delaunay after that 
blissful time at Barbizon: 


‘* How sad and bad and mad it was— 
But, then, how it was sweet! ”’ 


But the only alternation of the book 
is not that of part with part. It 
reads as if the author had written it 
under the stress of opposite moods— 
was now elated and inspired; now 
spiritless and depressed. It has not 
that ‘‘ wholeness of tissue’’ which 
the author’s uncle, Matthew Arnold, 
denied to Emerson and demanded in 
a perfect work of art. 

There is another opposition in the 
book. It is that of the artist and the 
critic. We have, to be sure, much 
less of theological and Biblical criti- 
cism and discussion in ‘‘ David 
Grieve ’’ than in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,”’ 
but the fusion of the artistic and the 
critical elements is much completer in 
the earlier than in the later book; and 
I fail to find in ‘‘ David Grieve ’’ that 
superiority to ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ’’ as 
a work of art which has been found 
by many of its critics, who have 
apparently taken their cue from Mr. 

‘Smalley’s London letter, which was 
written so that he might not be 
prejudiced (see Sidney Smith) before 
he had read the book. As the trans- 
lator of Strauss and Feuerbach, 
George Eliot had an admirable 
critical training, but somehow it never 
troubled her with unassimilated mat- 
ter in her earlier novels. It was her 
scientific increments that she could 
not assimilate as time went on. Let 
us hope that Mrs. Ward, having begun 
worse, will end better ; that in future 
she will write separate books of 
criticism and fiction ; and not give us 
an imperfect fusion of the two. 


theology in David’s journal, though 
if we could forget that we were read- 
ing a novel they would be.immensely 
interesting. Nothing could be more 
unreal than David’s writing such a 
string of lucubrations after the even- 
ing’s ghastly entertainment at Lord 
Driffield’s. But they are so good that 
we find ourselves wanting more of 
them and less of the novel. David 
Grieve and Robert Elsmere come from 
opposite extremes—eighteenth cen- 
tury French infidelity and Church of 
England orthodoxy—and meet in a 
rational Christianity. But Robert 
Elsmere’s path is more clearly defined 
than David Grieve’s, while yet the 
theological and critical matter is much 
more completely fused in ‘‘ Elsmere ”’ 
with the substance of the novel. 

I find myself wholly unable to agree 
with the editorial review in UNITY 
which finds the strength of the story 
in David’s human providence for his 
sister Louie who, by the way, is the 
least firmly realized character of the 
score who crowd the pages of the 
book, with a good deal of mutual ob- 
struction as well as mutual help in 
the development of their several 
personalities. I do not find David’s 
care of his sister so pronounced as does 
my predecessor. I find it conspicuous 
by its absence for the most part. ‘‘He 
is his sister’s keeper,’’ says my pred- 
ecessor. I read these words and 
their expansion in the paragraph of 
which they are a part with astonish-, 
ment. I wonder if the writer has a 
different edition.of the book from 
mine. Except in the way of giving 
her money, I do not see how David 
could have done much less for Louie. 
It was his absolute desertion of her 
at the most critical period of her life, 
and her resentment of it, that drove 
her to the bad. ‘‘ The motive of 
Mrs. Ward’s latest book’’ may be 
‘found in David’s relation to his will- 
ful, tormenting, unloved and unloving 
sister,’’ but, if it is, it must be be- 
~ i ——: < — —_ 
éause that relatiun shows the need o 
human providence and not because 
David furnished it. Again and again 
we are made to feel that if Louie had 
been loved enough, or even cared for 
enough, love being impossible, the 
course of -her life might have beén 
from bad to good and not from bad to 
worse. 

David’s marriage with Lucy who 
‘caught him on the rebound,’’ as 
Louie says, was perfectly natural 
under the circumstances, but most un- 
interesting and depressing. Here 
Mrs. Ward seems to be working out 
the doctrine of Ibsen, that a marriage 
without ‘‘love’’ can justify itself by 
the fidelities of daily life. But 
David’s marriage never comes to 
much. Lwucy’ssoul is of a too aching 
smallness though it does get some 
enlargement in the valley of the 
shadow of death. But the patholog- 
ical details of her sickness are only 
sickening, and seem to show that in 
striving for the realistic, Mrs. Ward 
only attains unto the matter-of fact, 
which is quite another matter. 

Nothing is more beautiful in her 
book than its breadth of spiritual sym- 
pathy, though in the widening of her 
range of types we get some characters 
that cohere but loosely with its main 
effect. The Roman Catholic Church 
as a police regulator of Louie’s tur- 
bulent will, shows however, in its 
least engaging light. Granting that 
the main effect of the story is ‘‘the 
development of a soul,’’ it must 
be noted that the impression of neces- 
sity is much ‘stronger than that of 
freedom. Louie is the mere sport of 
her hereditary instincts and her harsh. 
and mean environment; and David, | 
if his soul is saved alive, has no de- 
liberate regimen of his own to thank, 
but the drastic cup commended by 
Elise Delaunay to his rebellioys lips. 


book is to 
inspirer. 
Ripley of 138 Congress street, Boston. 


ways.”’ 


The awful problems of-our life are 


Nothing could be more inartistic than 


made more obvious than their solution, 


by silence, as is usual in such. 
mony being thus restored, the Flies 
settled themselves on her neck and 
drew their Dividends from her Circu- 
lating Medium. 

The Cow beganto run. When they 
we¥e full, those of the Syndicate who 
had talent for after-dinner speaking 
addressed the Cow on the questions of 
Reform. 

One dwelt on the manifest Goodness 
of the Almighty, who had so ordered 
all things for the best, that the glad 
duty had fallen to them of giving em- 
ployment to her otherwise undirected 
energies. 

Another who was versed in the sci- 
ence of Political Economy pointed 
out to her the perfection of the law of 
Supply and Demand by which the 
faster they put their Suckers into her 
the faster ran the blood. 3 

Meanwhile the Cow, feeling that 
the Destiny of Woman was something 
nobler than to be treated as mere 
pasture ground, lay down and began 
to roli over on her back. The Model 
Merchant warned her that the Syndi- 
cate would withdraw their Capital 
and Plant and close their works if she | moment. 
persisted in this disregard of their 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Trinities and Sanctities. 


Such is the name of a little book 
which goes on 
mously, but is the intimate message 
from one soul to another. 
throughout of the second person 
singular, seems to make it an address 
only to the individual reader, and 
carries something of both the friend- 
ship and the authority which one 
feels in reading from 
Kempis. 

It is a plea for ideality in living, 
for the recognition of the sacred ele- 
ments within each human 
Every page has some word which 
may help to sanctify the conception 
of life, and toinspire purity of action. 
It is a little book to have by 
one’s side for momentary inStigation. 
‘‘ Hold sacred thy mind as the most 
exquisite tool of thy soul.”’ 
sist not evil, but overcome evil with 
good in thyself as in the world.’’ 
‘Many lives suffer for want of a 
definite ideal of what the soul would 
make them.”’ 
mysterious and awful, yet benign, 
forces and principles which seek out- 
let through thee into finite life.’ 
‘Keep faith with thy fairest ideal 
unto the perfect day.’’ 
principles are the soul of all person- 
ality, and constitute all the stability 
it has.’’ 
the ideal nature.’’ 
well is to become anew the disciple 
of the ideal.’’ 

Such are a few of the sentences 
which one marks on a first reading, 
that they may catch ine e 
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A Fable. 


A fresh milch Cow was hard at 
work in a pasture when she attracted 
the attention of a Foreign Syndicate 
of Flies, who were traveling through 
the country in search of investments. 
‘‘’This is a sure thing,’’ said the head 
of the Syndicate, who was a Model 
Merchant. 
this Cow. Let us put our Trust in 
Her, and put Her in our Trust, for it 
is a poor rule that will not work both 


‘‘“There are no flies on 


The Cow gave her consent 
Har- 


the solid chunks of criticism and|and we close the long and painful | vested rights. The animal continuing 
book with a new sense that it is in- 
deed ‘‘an awful thing to be a life.’’ 
This is partly because the author has 
not succeeded, as she did in *‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” in giving us the strength 
of her own thought and feeling in the 
world of her imagination. 


to roll, he said to his fellow-stock- 
holders : 

‘*This Cow is evidently a member 
of the Farmers’ Alliance and cares 
nothing for an honest currency or the 
obligations of a contract. Let us 
withdraw and seek a better field for 
investment.’’ 

Essaying to follow this sage advice, 
the Syndicate found that their feet 
were so mired in the superfluity of the 
Blood they had been feasting upon,, 
that to escape or,to rise by themselves 
without the Cow was impossible. 
‘To uplift ourselves we must up- 
lift the Mass,’’ their leader cried, who 
in a previous state of existence had 
been a member of the Sunset Club. 
The Syndicate were just pluming their | 
wings for a long pull and a strong 
pull to uplift the Cow to uplift them- 
selves when that animal, finishing her 
roll, finished the Flies. 

Moral +.—I\ts jugular vein is not the 
best place to tap a Cow or a People. 
Moral 2.—Those who live upon 
others should not be too philan- 
thropic. They are likely to find that 
their anxieties, like charity, will need 
to begin at home, and may end there. 
—Henry D. Lloyd, at Sunset Club. 


True Prophecy. 


We have associated with the idea of 
prophecy certain words spoken in 
longer or shorter orations ; the prophet 
we have imagined a man or woman 
standing before the people or before 
the king and speaking words of re- 
buke or approval, calling attention to 
events which might be expected to 
take place and pointing out the prob- 
able results of those events. Yet 
when we confine prophecy to the 
spoken word we exclude many true 
prophets. The nineteenth century as 
wellas the first, America and Western 
Europe as well as Palestine, have had 


men and women well deserving the 
hey, have con 


fined their prophesyings ‘almost éx- 
clusively to the printed page. Victor 
Hugo, the Russian novelist, the poets 
and others have never spoken a word, 
yet by their written words have done 
a truly prophetic work. For the 
prophet, first of all, is one who arouses 
the people to a higher life, leads them 
away from the earth to heaven, con- 
vinces them that there is something 
higher and more worthy of effort than 
the merely getting enough to eat and 
wear and a place to sleep in. We 
should broaden our idea of prophesy- 
ing. If you study carefully the work 
done by the Jewish prophets, you will 
learn that the foretelling was merely 
an incident, the out telling was the 
principal part of the prophetic mes- 
sage. The all important work of the 
prophet is to ‘arouse in man and in 
the nation an inspiration after a 
higher life which shall not remain an 
aspiration, but become an inspiration 
to lead the people to something higher 
and better, and the method employed 
is of small consequence compared 
with the work done. Whether the 
prophet speaks or writes, if the people 
are inspired, he has done the prophet’s 
work.—W. £. Copeland. 


Infant Class Work. 


The Kindergarten magenine gives reg- 
ular typical Primary Sunday-school Lessons 
according to the teachings of Froebel. It is 
devoted exclusively to Child Culture, givin 
special every-day helps for mothers wi 
young children. One year $1.50, three 
months trial thirty cents.. Kindergarten 
Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 
4$30 TO $508 or woman in every county to 
A take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed & every 
WEEK home and indispensable in 
avery office. SELLS AT , 

mn town or country. You ca 
make $700 in three months, tatroduaing it, after 
which it will wing you a steady income. Splen- 
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The Rosetta Stone. 


A PAPER READ BY MRS. M. H. LACKERSTEEN, BE- 
FORE UNITY CLUB OF ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
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coming more mutilated as they pro-| P, and this in Cleopatra was found to 
ceed upwards. The beginnings of| occur in the right place, standing 
them all are gone, and the termina-| fifth in order; the third sign in 
tions of the two last only remain. | Ptolemaios must be an O, and the 
All the rest are mutilated at both} fourthanZ. This theory was proved 
ends, both mutilations regularly in-| for the lion, for Z occurs second in 


cheerful as long as thou livest,’’ is 
wholesome advice to follow 4,000 
years after it was given. 

But perhaps no discovery since the 
finding and interpretation of the 
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‘“Time mocks all things, but the 
pyramids mock Time,’’ says an Arab 
proverb; and in Egypt, beneath 


creasing as they proceed upwards, so 
that of the first line scarcely one- 
fourth remains. Where the Greek is 
the most perfect, the hieroglyphics 


gigantic ruins and the sand drift of| are the most mutilated, and the place 


the desert, the secrets of the ages 
Each stone 
has a story beyond what the geolo- 
gist can read from it, for the hand of 
man has written a history there. 
Every fragment of pottery is precious, 


where the largest portion of hiero- 
glyphics remains is precisely that in 
which the Greek inscription has sus- 
tained the most serious injury; so 
that the corresponding Greek to a 
large portion of the hieroglyphics has 


Cleopatra and the knotted cord for O, 
in the fourth place. 
ing by comparison with other names, 
a whole Egyptian alphabet was con- 
structed. A test and a proof of the 
accuracy of Champollion’s method is 
afforded by the tablet known as the 
Decree of Kanopus, found by Lepsius 
in 1866, among the ruins of Tanis, 
and, like the Rosetta stone containing 
a sacerdotal proclamation in Egyptian, 


In thus proceed- 


Rosetta stone has thrilled the reading 
world more than that of Professor 
Maspero in 1881, when the mummies 
of the royal personages of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twenty-first dynasties, covering a pe- 
riod of over 750 years, were all found 
together at the bottom of a pit in one 
of the loneliest nooks of the western 
cliffs at Thebes. As to the mode of 
the discovery, Professor Maspero 
writes from Paris August 4th, 1881: 


for it gives some hint of the life of the} been lost. This is to the student es-| hieroglyphic, and demotic writing, | ‘‘ The newspapers have reported the 
most ancient of the nations. . . The | pecially tantalizing, because that| with a translation in Greek, bearing | fortunate results of my first campaign. 
old Egyptian loved life with all his 


heart, and found the deepest joy in 
existence ; but the thought of death 
aud the hereafter was never absent 
from his mind, and the preparation of 
his tomb was frequently the most en- 
grossing work of his life time. His 
body was carefully preserved, and the 
history of his life and times swathed 
around it with the mummy cloths, 
written upon his mummy case, and 
inscribed upon the walls of his sepul- 
chre. From the monuments and 
tombs of Egypt, in the light of 
scientific discovery, we can read the 
history of a nation which flourished 
6,000 years ago; look into the very 
faces of the men and women who 
walked the streets of Thebes and 
Memphis, and marvel at a civilization 
that can hardly be called inferior 
to our own. The Bible story had 
preserved the memory of Pharaoh 
and his court, and classical writers 
spoke of the ‘‘ wonders of the 
world’’ that stood on the shores of 
the Nile. Travelers and merchants 
brought home mummies, vases, frag- 
ments of papyri and other small rel- 
ics; and Christian pilgrims of the 
earliest times spoke of the wonders 
they had seen by the Nile. But it 


travelers visited the East to carry on 
research, to learn that many monu- 
ments of great antiquity besides the 
pyramids were to be found on the 
shores of the Nile. The French be- 
caine enthusiastic, and the savants 
and artists that accompanied Bona- 
parte’s army on his expedition into 
Egypt, examined, measured, drew 


—— 


which remains of the last line of the 
Greek removes all doubt as to its 
really being a translation, by formally 
declaring that itis. The inscription 
is a statute of the Priests of Egypt 
decreeing a place among the gods 
then actually worshiped, to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, the fifth successor of 
Tagus, the founder of the Grzco- 
Egyptian monarchy. The only other 
instance of a king of Egypt being 
thus made a god during his life-time, 
is that in the case of his remote prede- 
cessor Horus, the last Pharaoh of the 
eighteenth dynasty. <A similar de- 
cree assigns the same honor to him, 
engraved on the back of a throne 
which once supported a statue of him. 
The fragment is in the museum at 
Turin. Manetho tells us of Horus, 
that ‘‘he had seen the gods.’’ This 
peculiar honor seems to be indicated 
in the case before us by Epiphanes, 
which signifies ‘‘Shining forth as a 
deity,’’ a god confessed. This decree 
appears to have been issued 196 B. C. 
The inscription ends with an injunc- 
tion that the said decree is to be en- 
graved on a tablet of hard stone in 
three characters, the hieroglyphics, 
the demotic and the Greek, and thus 
to be preserved in each of the great 
hics_ consist 


_was.a syrprise to Eur when _Po- ao ] e hi 
“Gocke and Niebuhr and other learned | of representations of objects of every 


kind and drawn from every imagi- 
nable source; the demotic, of strangely 
formed letters of which it was at that 
time impossible even to guess at the 
prototypes. At an earlier date stu- 
dents of -hieroglyphics had already 
observed certain groups which oc- 
curred in the inscriptions, enclosed in 
a sort of frame or cartouche, as it is 


date 238 B.C. It is larger and fuller 
than the Rosetta stone and quite per- 
fect. Pursuing the method adopted 
by Champollion, every Egyptologist 
translated the decree exactly as it had 
originally been translated by the 
Greek interpreter. 

Since the discovery and interpreta- 
tion of the Rosetta stone, interest in 
Egyptology has been steadily on the 
increase ; scholars from France, Ger- 
many and England have given their 
lives to Egyptian research, and in 
May, 1886, Miss Edwards reported 
the contributions to the Egypt Ex- 
ploration fund from the United States 
as ‘‘ representing all the wit, wisdom, 
learning and piety of this great re- 
public.’’ Each year has brought 
fresh discoveries, supplying missing 
links in the chain of history. The 
literature on the subject is so abund- 
ant that it is hard to know where and 
how to begin, and it is equally hard 
to select important discoveries, for in 
such work nothing seems small or 
trivial. 

Members of this club will prob- 
ably be interested in a few words 
about the Sallier papyrus. It iscalled 
the third Sallier papyrus, and is one 
of several which belonged to the late 
M. ier of Aix in Provence ; he is 
said to have pu jem Or a 
Egyptian mariner. It is quite lengthy 
and is entitled the ‘‘War of Rameses 
II. with the Khita.’’ I quote a few 
lines: ‘“Then the vile Cheta chief made 
an advance with men and horses 
numerous as sand. Foot and horse of 
King Rameses gave way before them. 
Then said King Rameses, ‘ What, art 
thou my father Ammon ; what father 


The story is curious. Having noted 
how Egyptian antiquities of every 
description were constantly finding 
their way to Europe, I came ten 
years ago to the conclusion that the 
Arabs had discovered a royal tomb. 
Furthermore, Colonel Campbell had 
given me some photographs of the 
first pages of a superb ritual bought 
by himself at Thebes, which ritual 
proved to have been written for 
Pinotem I. Briefly, then, on’arriving 
at Luxor I caused to be arrested, one 
Ahmed Abd-er-Rasoul, an Arab guide 
and dealer, to whom a mass of con- 
current testimony pointed as the pos- 
sessor of the secret. For two months 
this man lay in prison at Keneh, obsti- 
nately silent, and I had just left when 
prompted by*jealousy and avarice one 
of his brothers decided to tell all. In 
this wise we were enabled to put our 
hands, not .upon a royal tomb, but 
upon a hiding place wherein were 
piled some thirty-six mummies of 
kings, queens, princes and high 
priests.’’ OnJuly 6th, Herr Brugsch, 
keeper of the museum at Bonlaq, with 
an assistant in the service of the 
museum, was conducted by Moham- 
med Abd-er-Rasoul to the now fathous 
hiding place. The entrance to the 
it was concealed by a large stone, 
and to use the words of the discover- * 
ers ‘‘one might have passed it twenty 
times without seeing it.’’ They were 
lowered into the pit by means of 
a rope. The shaft ended in a 
narrow subterraneous passage, which 
stretched away northward into ap- 
parently endless night. Stooping 
and stumbling they descended a 
flight of roughly hewn steps, grop- 


and described, with great accuracy,|now universally called, and even|denies his son? Have I not made|ing their way with flickering can- 
every monument they met with. before the discovery of the Ros-|thee monuments very many, filled | dles into the very heart of the moun- 
To a Frenchman belongs the great] etta stone it was supposed that the|thy Temple with my spoils, built|tain. Piecesof broken mummy cases, 


honor of discovering, and to another 
Frenchman belongs the still greater 
honor of deciphering the Rosetta 
stone. In 1799, a French captain of 
engineers named Bonchard was em- 
ployed in throwing up intrenchments 
at Fort St. Julien when his men 
stumbled upon a bloek of basalt cov- 
ered with inscriptions. The boy who 
was destined to interpret it was then 
just eight years old. On its way to 
France, together with many other an- 
tiques, it was captured by the Eng- 
lish fleet and placed in the British 
museum. The upper portion of this 
block is inscribed with fourteen lines 
of hieroglyphics, all mutilated by the 


groups thus distinguished from the 
rest were names of kings or of gods. 
In the Greek text the name occurring 
most frequently is Ptolemaios; in the 
hieroglyphic version the cartouche 
most often repeated is supposed to be 
the sign for Ptolemaios. Presently an- 
other inscription came to light to sup- 
port this evidence, that on the plinth 
of an obelisk in the island of Phile, 
and in which the name of Cleopatra 
occurs in the Greek and which could 
only answer to this cartouche “tn the 
Rosetta stone. ‘Thus, says Ebers: 
‘‘the lever was found for which science 
had been waiting, to wrench open the 


thee houses for millions of years, given 
treasure to thy house? I have slain 
to thee 30,000 bulls, I have built 
thee great towers of stone above thy 
gates—graves everlasting. I was 
alone, Ammon my support, his hand 
with me.’ Now my Menna, my squire, 
saw me thus encircled by many chari- 
ots; he cowered, his heart quailed, 
great terror entered into his limbs. 
The king said to his squire, ‘ Courage, 
courage, I will pierce them as a 
hawk,’’’ and so on through many 
pages. And the whole account is in- 
scribed to the head guardian of the 
royal writings by the royal scribe, 


4 


porcelain statuettes, libation jars of 
bronze and terra cotta strewed the 
floor. In one corner in a tumbled 
heap lay the funeral canopy of Queen 
Isi-em-Kheb. They expected to find 
the mummies of a few petty princes 
of comparatively recent date, instead 
of which they found themselves con- 
fronted with the remains of the great- 
est heroes and warriors of ancient 
Egypt. ... The decorations of the 
sarcophagi were brilliant with gilding 
and color, and fresh as if just from 
the handof theartist. Queen Isi-em- 
Kheb, of all this royal crowd, was 
perhaps the richest in ‘other world 


door which for so long had remained | Pentaur. | goods.’’ Her funeral repast was 
fracture of the stone; immediately | locked on the secret of the Egyptian The Priesse papyrus bought by a|sumptuous, consisting of gazelle 
below them are thirty-two lines in the | Sphinx.’’ Two great men set to work | Frenchman of this name at Thebes| haunches, geese, calves-heads, all 


demotic or enchorial character, but 
little injured by fracture or deface- 
ment. Unfortunately this portion is 
at once the most perfect and the least 
important of the three. The lowest 
portion of the block contains fifty- 


at the same time, but independently, 
to decipher the inscriptions on the 
Rosetta stone: In England, Thomas 
Young, and in France, Francois 
Champollion. The happiest results 
crowned the labors of each, but 


and presented to the National Library 
at Paris, is said to be the oldest manu- 
script in the world. It dates from 
about 2200 B.C. and contains pre- 
cepts of such high morality as would 
do honor to any age. 


mummified and bandaged, together 
with dried grapes, dates and dom 
palm nuts, the whole packed in a large 
rush hamper, and sealed with her 
husband’s unbroken seal. Wigs curled 
and frizzed, ointment boxes, alabaster 


four lines of Greek, of which the first 
twenty seven “are perfect and un- 
injured. The remainder are all more 
or less mutilated at the end of the 
lines by an oblique fracture inclinéang 
inwards so that the extent of mutila- 
tion regularly increases as the inscrip- 
tion approaches its termination, and 
the last line is the most imperfect of 
all. Unhappily the fractures of the 
hieroglyphic original have been in 
the opposite direction, the lines be- 


Champollion is to be regarded as the 
successful decipherer, for he reached 
by a scientific method what the Eng- 
lish student arrived at by ingenious 
conjecture. 

It was in this way that Champol- 
lion reached his discovery: If the 
two names thus written were really 
Ptolemaios and Cleopatra they must 
include several identical’signs or let- 
ters; in Ptolemaios, the quadrangular 
figure being the first, must stand for 


‘‘If thou art become great, after 
thou hast been humble, and if thou 
hast amassed riches after poverty, be- 
ing, because of that, the first in thy 
town; if thou art known for thy 
wealth, and art become a great lord, 
‘let not thy heart become proud be- 
cause of thy riches, for it is God who 
is the author of them for thee. De-|in five days more everything was 
spige not another who is as thou wast ;| ready for removal to Bonlaq. Once 
be towards him as towards thy equal’’; more the Pharaohs had funeral honors 
and the exhortation, ‘‘ Let thy face be ' paid to them. The news of the | 


cups and variegated glass goblets were 
placed in a separate basket, so that 
nothing might be wanting when she 
came to stand before Osiris. Within 
forty-eight hours, with the assistance 
of 300 Arabs under the direction of 
Herr Brugsch and his assistant, the 
pit was cleared of its treasures, and 
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covery had spread rapidly, and as the 
royal procession was borne along, 
crowds lined the banks of the Nile, 
the women with flying hair shrieking 
the death wail, the men in solemn 
silence, and firing their guns into the 
air. . . . The most pathetic feature 
of this collection was the finding of a 
sarcophagus containing the mummies 
of two queens named Makara and 
Maut-an-Haut. Long the finders pon- 
dered as to what this double burial 
could mean. Makara’s name was en- 
closed in a royal cartouche, while 
Maut-an-Haut bore a string of royal 
titles one of which was, Principal Royal 
Wife. Miss Edwards says: ‘‘ The 
opened mummy case showed that 
Queen Maut-an-Haut, for all her high 
sounding titles, was only sixteen 
inches long. Makara died in child- 
birth, and this tiny infant super- 
scribed with every title which was 
already hers by right of birth, or 
which might have been hers, had she 
lived, by right of marriage, was after 
all no more than a little dead letter 
addressed to the Land of Shadows.’’ 
An interesting later discovery was 
that of a Greek disinterred at Thebes 
holding in his hand a roll of papyrus, 
containing a transcript of the seven- 
teenth book of the Iliad. Buried with 
another Greek mummy was found a 
sealed lettét written by one Timoxenes 
to Moschius. The young man appar- 
ently died before he reached his des- 
tination, and the unopened letter re- 
mained unread for many centuries. 
The most recent and interesting 
discovery in Egyptian research we 
owe to the skill of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie. It occurred to him that the 
mummy cases found at Gurob inthe 
Fayoum were not made of wood, 
as in the case of so many he had ex- 
amined, but of a sort of papier maché 
made of layers of papyrus torn into 
small pieces and stuck together. Mr. 
Petrie thought that he detected writ- 
ing on some of the scraps of papyrus 


and attempted the difficult task of 
Separating and Cleausitig die vaicits 


fragments. Comparatively few had 


escaped the destroying influence of 


lime, glue, and other substances, but 


patience and ingenuity on the part of 
Mr. Petrie first, and then on that of 


Dr. Mahaffy and Professor Sayce pro- 
duced surprising results. The new find 
contained important fragments of a lost 
play of Euripides, long passages from 
the Phzedo of Plato and a large num- 
ber of other literary fragments, besides 


wills and private.letters, all dating 
beyond any question, froma period far 
earlier than that of any classical texts 
which had previously.come down to 


us, dating, in fact, from a period al- 
most contemporaneous with the writ- 
ers themselves. 
in commenting upon Mr. Petrie’s dis- 
covery says: 
Petrie has proved that the mummy 


cases made up of scraps and shreds of 
old waste paper, may contain almost | 


the very autographs of the great mas- 


ters of Greek literature, what is_ to 
If a bit of Euripides has 
leaped to life, why not some of the lost 
plays of Sophocles and A‘schylus, or 
some songs of Sappho, or the lyrics of 


come next? 


some of the other Greek poets whom 


Horace copied or translated? And 
why not—greatest treasure of all—in 
that center of Hellenistic Judaism, a 


gospel papyrus of the first century ?”’ 


Is it not truly a wonderland that 
this study of the remains of ancient | 
If we bow 


Egypt introduces to us. 
in reverence before the unopened let- 


ters, the unbroken seals, and the im- 
press of a human foot in the sand floor 
of a tomb undisturbed since it was first 
closed to the light of day—how much 
more deeply are we touched when we 
think of these old Egyptians as of 
members of the same human family as 
ourselves, though so many thousand 
of years removed, follow them in the 
dance and song, and in their cheerful 


excursions to the papyrus marshes, 


The London 7imes 


‘‘And now that Mr. | 


imagine something of the bitterness of 
the death wail as their funeral proces- 
sions neared the Necropolis, remem- 
ber how they reached after God and 
thirsted for immortality, and then, 
ponder on the 731,000,000 mummies 
said to lie beneath the soil of Egypt. 
‘*Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be: 


They are but broken lights of thee, . 
Aud thou, O Lord, art more than they.’’ 


a ——s 


She Study Gable. 


The undermentioned books wilt be mailed, postage 
Sree ¥ receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


The New Theology. By John Bascom. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

Our author begins by telling us that ‘‘The 
New Theology is, after all, not a theology.”’ 
Yet it is, somehow ‘‘the most general and 
conspicuous religious fact of our times.’’ It 
is not acreed but a tendency, not a result 
but a movement. ‘‘It consists largely in 
breaking old bonds and in refusing to accept 
new ones.’’ The old views of God, known 
as the doctrine of the Trinity, ‘‘seem little 
better than moonshine.’’ The natural has 
gained immensely upon the supernatural. 
The ethical law has grown in the minds of 
men. ‘Between sound religion and safe 
morals there is no distinction of subject 
matter.’’ 

Naturalism is as much the basis of the 
spiritual as of the physical life. ‘‘ Inspira- 
tion is the mind’s mastery of truth ’’—not 
confined to any period, or person, or partic- 
ular. ike prophet might just as reasonably 
be regarded as living by miracle, as thinking 
or speakimg by miracle. ‘‘ This belief of a 
sufficient and final statement of religious 
truth in the Scriptures lacks proof.’’ ‘‘God 
does most for us, when we are doing most 
for ourselves.’’ ‘‘True science is natural 
theology, which runs before and behind, 
above and beneath all theology.” ‘‘A pa- 
gan dispensation, a Jewish dispensation, a 
Christian dispensation, are stages in the free, 
yet irresistible, universal coming of the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ ‘‘Superstitions are 
the ugly, ravelled fringe of spiritual life.’’ 
‘As history explains your dogma, so science 
will dry it up.’’ 

‘Religion ordinarily does mean, and 
ought to mean, our belief in personal spirit- 
‘ual agents ; our relation to the problem of 
spiritual life.”’ 


| 


uch as 


ashore upon its contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. Soon the ‘“‘new theology” 


But thoughts are supernatural.” The ac-. 
an of the mind i 


: is not under causal law.___ aswers. th 
M ’ 1s that is stimula rwaty ‘aY fe VY f 
and good in this book, we are soon | wil] thank her 


doubt will be welcome to such as share the 
same belief, for it is pleasing in other ways. 
J. s. 

Letters of John Keats to His Family and Frtends. 
Edited by Sidney Colvin, London. New York: 
MacMillan &Co. 1891. 

This edition of Keats’s letters is for his 
personal, what Mr. Buxton Forman’s edi- 
tion of his works is for his literary, side,— 
as complete as that, with one important ex- 
ception, which is the omission of the poet’s 
love-letters to Fanny Brawne. There is 
something very manly in the terms with 
which Mr. Colvin makes this serious omis- 
sion. He finds the letters too intimate for 
publication and with too much of the em- 
phasis of sickness and approaching death 
upon them, and too little the accent of lit- 
erary beauty which is seldom absent from 
his other letters. If one must know how 
the dying man wasted his heart in passion- 
ate sighs upon a heartless creature who had 
no appreciation of his genius or his love, 
there is a separate edition of the letters 
which are omitted here. The present col- 
lection is much fuller than that in Lord 
Houghton’s life of forty years ago and much 
more correct than the original being seldom 
used here generally. They are not un- 
worthy of the poet’s work in poetry. In- 
deed, they are convincing that, great as his 
achievement was, it was only hint and 
prophecy of things to which, had he lived 
longer, he would have attained ; that his in- 
tellectual force was not a whit behind his 
sensuous apprehension; nor do we miss a 
certain ethical strain which, as he advanced 
in life, would, doubtless, have assumed a 
more distinguished place. Those who would 
know ‘‘What porridge had John Keats—’’ as 
Browning memorably asks in verses that 
would have grated like harsh thunder upon 
Keats’s ear—can not do better than tg read 
these letters, full, as they are, of passionate 
genius and of hope deferred. 


His Marriage Vow. By Caroline F. Corbin. Pub- 


lished by Lee & Shepard: Boston. Good Company 
Series. Paper, 328 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Mrs. Corbin, who is a Chicago lady, states 
in her preface that this book was brought 
out eighteen years ago, and shocked some 
critics by the plain manner in which she 
dealt with the full force of temptation, in 
answering the question, Is human strength 
so limited that there are temptations it 
can not be expected to resist? She says: 
‘*The discussion of social problems is so 
much farther advanced than it was twenty 
years ago, that it has appeared to the pub- 
lishers that a new edition might at the 

resent time answer to the very general 
interest in the public mind, as to the essence 
and ethics of the relation between men and 
women.’’ 

She handles the matter plainly and nobly, 


ao. forcible ja 


for this “‘ testimony ”’ to the 
overcoming of temptation, of which there 


shows its weakness and want of logic in its 
effort to reconcile old with new, to compro- 
mise where compromise is impossible. 

The miracles must be accepted in any just 
conception of Jesus. ‘‘The words and 
works of Christ make an incomparable 
whole, a seamless garment.’’ Andalthough 
our author criticises the interpretation of 
Christ and his teachings found in Dr. 
Hodge’s ‘‘ Systematic Theology,’’ he argues 
with the same confidence from the words of 


Paul as an ultimate authority. The clear 
stream which appears in the beginning of 
the book, in its last chapters flows into a 
marsh. The promise of light and help with 
which we set out ends in the usual mysti- 
cism and obscurantism of the new ortho- 
doxy. Thought is not yet emancipated. 
L. 


A Slumber Song. By Nina Lillian Morgan. Pub- 
lished by Lily Pub. Co., Chicago. Price, colored 
cloth, postpaid, $1.10. Holiday binding of white and 
gold, $1.35. 

A story of a young girl of gentle, loving 
nature, the child of educated and gifted 
parents, who was left an orphan when 
almost a baby and cared for by good but 
ignorant people. She has had very little 
education, either in books or the music she 
so dearly loves; yet manages to write a 
wonderful Slumber Song, wordsgand music, 
which wins an offered prize of $100, and 
leads her to her grandfather, wealth and 
happiness. Her ability to do this is in- 
dicated in this key-note passage from the 
book: ‘‘ Dear friends, are we notall] children 
of the One Creator? Would he give to one 
more power than another? No. He is good 
and just. He has given us all egua/ power, 
only we do not recognize it, while others, 
those whom we call geniuses, go on and ap- 
preciate ‘heir power by usage. : y; 
the reason of all the world’s failures is be- 
cause of man’s refusal to recognize his 
RIGHT, or rather, his ce fr 20 to do so,—for 
man has been ignorant of thatright. Christ 
came to show us that we do possess it, but 
it has taken us a long time to find out what 
he meant when he said, ‘All things are 
possible to him that believeth.’ ”’ 

Those of other belief might think that 
Mabel’s s in writing the prize son 
was due to ardent desire, concentration an 
heredity,—for her father was a musical 


enius. This book is plainly one written 


Jesus and appears to accept the sayings of 


must be much in the world. 

If there are some crudities in the book, for 
which the author apologizes, there is so 
much of helpful goodness in it, also, that 
crudities may be easily forgiven. The 
reader may not agree with her religious 
conclusions, her opinions regarding Spencer, 
Darwin and others, in detail; but in the 
main, conclusions and the practical sugges- 
tions that come out of them, will be called 
strongly helpful. Unlike many writers upon 
this subject, Mrs. Corbin does not merely 
analyze and depict, but she shows ‘‘a wa 
out,’’ that is lofty and within human possi- 
bility, although it may be varied in form by 
different natures and intellects. J. S. 

Three Tales. By William Douglas O’Connor. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin Co. New York : 
Cloth, pp. 320. Price, $1.25. 

A five page preface, by Walt Whitman, 
opens this book, who in strong, terse lan- 
guage pays a high tribute to the mind 
and character of William O’Connor, who 
was bornin 1832, and when grown, lived for 
several years in Boston, doing editorial 
work, afterwards going to Washington 
where he lived until his death in 1889. 

Two of the tales Zhe Ghost and 7he Car- 
penter, are Christmas stories, the other, a 
tale of old English times and called Zhe 
Brazen Android. This last was first pub- 
lished in 7he Allantic Monthly as a short 
serial. All of the tales are quite original in 
design, lofty in purpose, and very power- 
fully written. One does not ‘‘get away from 
them,’’ easily after the reading is finished. 
They are full of action—intense action that 
carries the reader with it in such a way that 
he dodes.not stop to reflect until the story is 
finished, when it stands to him as a whole, 
in a vivid way. The Christmas stories would 
be good to read aloud on Christmas eve, and 
would leave the heart beating warmly for 
all mankind. 


The Plans, Reasons and Necessity fora New Organ- 
ization, for the purpose of using its combined credit 
for mutual bene&St. By Wm. Driscoll. Published by 
the author at Gardner, Grundy County, Ill. Price, 
10 cents. 

A thoughtful pamphlet on the problem of 
voluntary co-operation, which is well worth 
reading in spite of its crudity and lack of 
literary form, We have just one criticism 
onthe subject matter, and that is, that under 
present monetary conditions, with the 
volume of United States currency man- 
ipulated in the interest of money lenders, 


y a believer in Christian Science, and no 


it would be a short and easy task for the 


men and women | as Ane 


banks and trusts to force-into insolvency 
any such co-operative society as the one 
suggested by Mr. Driscoll. Our present op- 
pressive laws must be changed first ; then 
there will be help in co-operation. 

Cc. H. K. 


Rose and Lavender. By the author of “ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission ’’ and ‘‘ Laddie.’’ Boston : Roberts 
Brothers. Cloth, pp. 307. Price, $1.00. 

A pretty story of rural England and 
‘common folk,’’—simple, very true to 
nature, and capable of doing much good 
among the class. of people about whom it is 
written, while interesting to any one in an 
class, as are all the stories written by this 
author. 


THE Andover Review for February has 
an imposing array of contributors: a 
college president, three professors and a 
doctor of philosophy spread before us 
the rich stores of their wisdom. Yet the 
one untitled writer, Miss Caverno, is not 
one whit behind the very chiefest apostles 
4n an interesting survey of ‘‘The Figures of 
Homer,’ which she compares with those of 
Virgil, Dante, Milton and Tennyson, and 
incidentally raises a suggestive query con- 
cerning the influence of Christianity upon 
the form as well as the substance of litera- 
ture. Most readers, however, will turn first 
to Professor Pfleiderer’s paper on ‘“‘ The 
Duty of Scientific Theology to the Church 
of To-Day,’’ which is timely and vigorous. 
The very title has a refreshingly aggressive 
and martial ring, and the article keeps on 
the key. With the exception of President 
Hyde’s sensible review of ‘‘Our Ethical 
Resources,’’ nothing else in the number 
calls for especial notice, although every- 
thingis readable. The editorial department 
is particularly good, and the book reviews, 
notably those by Professor Hyslop, are of 
value. 
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The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest te the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


A Memorial of the late William M. Ainsworth. 
Edited by Jas. Harwood, B. A. London: Williams & 
Norgate. Cloth, r2mo, pp. 216. 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life. 
Adams. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
pp.277. Price, $1.25. 

Mark Hopkins. By Franklin Carter. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 375. Price, 


AON AND SUNG 


Oscar Fay 
Cloth, 12mo, 
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ALLIES 


— OoR— 
Similarities of Scientific and 
Religious Knowledge. 


By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Pu. D. 
Second Edition Just Ready, 


PRESS NOTICES anp INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


N. Y. Independent: The main argument 
of the book is both new and able; and is es- 
pecially important for religious men who de- 
sire to repel random scientific attacks. * * * 
The volume deserves careful reading, for it 
contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and yet 
temperately set forth. 

Christian Union: ‘The best book published 
on the relations of Science and Religion, 

London Inquirer: A noble book. It is es- 
pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemy's camp and meets him on his own 
ground. * * * The argument as a whole 
is as sound as original, as philosophical as it 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 

From Dr. Noah Porter, Ex-President Yale 
College: I have used it in my classes with 
great satisfaction. 3 


©New paper edition, 12mo., 226 pages, 
cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 50 
cents, postpaid. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by maa 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
wdvertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address - 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, containin 
the UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY of the Church or 
the New Jerusalem, 982 pa 


good re type, bound in 

id for 1.00 te the AMERICAN SW OF ees 
BORG PRINTING Sn ee 
‘20 Cooper Union, New York. 
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Botes from the Fin, 


St. Paul, Minn.—On Sunday, February 
2th, Unity church celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary. In the morning we had the 
pleasure of listening to the beloved voice of 
our former pastor, W. C. Gannett. Friends 
old and new filled the auditorium. His sub- 
ject was, ‘“‘The Abiding Things.” The 
things of the spirit, faith, hope, love, duty, 
reverence ; different expressions of the 
same spiritual force that makes and moulds 
the character of man ; these, he told us, 
were the “things that abide.’’ In the 
evening there were addresses by Rev. S. S. 
Hunting, who helped to organize the 
church twenty years ago, by Mr. Gannett, 
Mr. Simmons, and Mr. Vail of the Uni- 
versalist church of this city. On Mon- 
day evening a reception was held in the 
church parlor, after which we assembled in 
the club rooms below to partake of an anni- 
versary dinner and discuss old times. Mr 
Charles G. Ames was master of ceremonies 
and presided over one hundred and seventy 
members and guests of the church. After 
the dinner had been disposed of, our church 
historian, W. H. Kelly, read a brief sketch 
of the trials and triumphs of the past 
twenty years, and Mrs. John De Graw gave 
us a prehistoric glimpse of two previous 
births of Unitarianism in St. Paul, which 
were premature, and expired after a very 
brief existence. Short addresses were made 
by Mr. Mayo, Mr. Ludden, Mrs. Jennie 
Peterson, of Winnipeg, A. H. Wimbish, Dr. 
S. G. Smith of the People’s Church, St. 
Paul, W. C. Gannett and §S. M. Crothers. 
Letters were read from Benjamin Drew, O. 
P. Whitcomb, of Denver; Mrs. Newell, of 
Washington; Mrs. S. B. Beals, of Orange, 
Cal.; Rev. J. R. Effinger and Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, of Chicago. Many other let- 
ters of greeting and congratulation had 
been received, but the lateness of the hour 
prevented us from hearing more than the 
old familiar names. Among the invited 
guests were Mrs. Wilkes, of Luverne; Mr. 
Staples, of St. Cloud; Mr. Davis, of Win- 
ona, and others who kindly lent the inspi- 
ration of their presence to our good time. 
Many regrets were expressed that the 
lateness of the hour compelled us to ad- 
journ without their words of cheer. Al- 
together the evening was one of rare enjoy- 
ment, and will take its place in the memory 
of those present among the ‘“‘things that 
abide.’’ The absence of our first pastor, 
John R. Effinger, whose recent illness pre- 
vented his being with us, was deeply regret- 
ted, and we feel justified in saying that from 
the hearts of all who knew him, went forth 
a silent prayer for his speedy recovery and 
e field of usefulness which he 


y years. Could Mr. 
and Mrs. Effinger have been with us our an- 
niversary would have seemed a 
But, as it was, the hours passed all too 
quickly and shortly before 12 o’clock we ad- 
journed till February 28, 1912. 

Jj. EH. M. P. - 


Menomonie, Wis.—A friend from this place 
writes: ‘‘Our society is getting along. I 
write once more. Rabbi Marks, of Minne- 
apolis, preached for us again last Sunday 
morning. Sunday and Monday evenings he 
lectured on the ‘‘Talmud’’ to large and in- 
terested audiences. Rabbi Marks is very 

ular here and, fortunately for us, is so 
situated that he can come often. Our socials 
are on a somewhat original plan. We have 
one once a month, meeting between seven 
and eight o’clock in the evening: have 
games, chess, checkers, cards, billiards, 
dominoes, etc. Music is provided so that 
all who care to do so can dance, but we have 
no refreshments. We close promptly at 
ten o’clock. This seems very early to city 
people but in a small place like ours, earlier 
hours are kept. About once in three months 
we have a six o’clock basket supper. No 
collection is taken at either one as ‘they are 
held for the social part only and not for 
making money. Since Mr. Maxson left us 
we have had supper together but have 
omitted the other exercises. We think so 
often of what the editor of UNITY said to us 
that last day—that whereas he had one voice 
before, he now had a thousand. 

Our society was never stronger than it is 
to-day. Through Mr. Forbush, we have 
secured the services of O. J. Fairfield, of 
Harvard, during his Easter vacation. Mr. 
Forbush is to preach for us February 28. 

Sincerely yours, 
STELLA LUCAS. 


Greeley, Colo.—On Sunday, February 14, 
a very pleasant surprise awaited the pastor 
and people of our little church in Greeley. 
Just laahes the closing of the morning serv- 
ice, one of the trustees stepped to the front 
with an open letter in his hand, postmarked 
‘‘Boston,’”’ which he read. It expressed 
much interest in pastor and people, and 
closed by saying that the inclosed $100 were 
sent to encourage both in their struggle to 
maintain a church, and it was wished by the 
givers that it should be added to the minis- 
ter’s salary. The pastor received the gift 
with evident emotion and to his inquiry, ‘‘Is 
there a name signed to that letter?’’ was 
answered, ‘‘ There is; Rev’ EK. R. Hall.” 


of our state this spring. a 
(Dr. Henry ¢ BoliaterOalversity Club, 


stood that the name brought a vision of old 
and dear friends to our minister. To be 
thus encouraged and strengthened by per- 
fect strangers was indeed a touching re- 
minder of our common brotherhood, and the 
moist eyes on all sides gave evidence that 
all appreciated the thoughtful kindness. 
Mr. Blount told us that next Sunday he 
would —_ farther upon this subject than 
it would be possible for him todo at present. 
On the morning of February 21, we listened 
while he told us of his dear friend, Mrs. L. 
J. Hall, the mother of the gentleman who 
wrote the letter. He felt sure that Mrs. 
Hall set in motion the plan to give us our 
pleasant surprise of last Sunday. Our inter- 
est in her was increased when we learned 
that she had already passed the age of 
ninety. 

A poem written by the lady, entitled, ‘‘ My 
Body to my Soul,’’ was listened to with 
much interest. The hymns chosen for the 
morning service were hers and received an 
added charm when we knew something of 
their author. They were entitled ‘‘ Bright- 
ening Skies,’’ ‘‘ Prayer” and ‘‘ Service Here- 
after.’’ The morning sermon was upon 
‘‘Aimless Activity’’ and cautioned people 
against aimlessly drifting into so many 
orders and societies that they had little or 
no time, energy, or money left, with which 
to strengthen and uphold the church. The 
evening service consisted of music, short ad- 
dresses, recitations and readings and was in 
memory of Washington. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


Salem, Or.—The Unity Club of our society 
dedicated the basement of Unity church, 
which we know as ‘‘ Channing Hall,’’ Feb- 
ruary 18, in a ‘‘character party’’ for itself 
and invited guests. One hundred were 
present and about fifty characters from 
American literature represented on the 
stage. After that, supper was served for two 
hours. Comer’s orchestra discoursed music. 
There was a grand march, and interspersed 
with the social exercises a few dances. The 
evening was most enjoyable, and it was 
said by invited guests that we should soon 
make our gatherings the most popular in 
the city. Everything in our society is mov- 
ing finely. Sunday-schgol is increasing. 
The Ladies’ Society is doing excellent work. 
They will hold a series of public sociables 
and entertainments, commencing March 1. 
And Unity Club and Channing Club will 
give entertainments during the season, and 
we hope in this way to lift a good portion of 
our debt. Ever fraternally yours, 

H. H. BRown, 
Minister First Unitarian Church. 


Boston.—Hon. John D. Long 1s taking an 
active part in the great no-license campaigns 


+ 


New York city, has issued a new volume of 
“Letters by Joseph Priestly ;’’ 240 pages, 


2.50. 
—Prof. C. H. Toy will give the next essay 
before the Ministerial Union, on ‘“ Right- 
eousness,”’ 
—Arrangements are already making for the 
summer grove meeting at Weirs, N. H. 
—Rev. E. E. Hale will give the last lecture 
of the Channing Hall course, on ‘‘ The Be- 
ginnings of Christian History.’’ He will 
also give five vestry readings from his stories 
for charity purposes. 
—A new suburban church is starting in Dor- 
chester, under the auspices of Rev. E. A. 
Horton. 

—Four sermons will be given on coming 
Sunday evenings in Dorchester, on the Epis- 
copal, Universalist, Swedenborgian and 
Unitarian beliefs. 


Flushing, N. Y.—A reader of Unity from 
this place writes praising some recent article 
in our little paper and speaking words of 


He tells us the liberal element in the town is 
beginning to take on an organic activity in 
the form of occasional public services. Rev. 
Russell N. Bellows has npr here. The 
first gathering was held in a private house 
but now about twenty-five people assemble 
to assist in the services at the court house on 
Sunday evenings. The work will continue 
as long as our funds hold out, writes our cor- 
respondent, and adds that she always takes 
the Christian Register and UNITY with her 
to give them away. 


Western Unitarian Conference.—The treas- 


urer has to report the following amounts on 
CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Previously reported... <.......cccsccccccsscsvccercerersecees $421.90 
Miss Emma Dupee, Glencoe, II1............seeee ees 25.00 
Unitarian Church, Geneseo, II1...............ceeeeeeee 25.00 
Miss Lizzie N. Harris, Boston, Mass............... 2.00 

$473.00 


We hope to be able to report additional 
receipts in UN1Ty each week, before Confer- 
ence convenes. 


Aunoungewenis. 


The Women’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence will hold a religious council at Moline, 
Ill., on March 22, 23 and 24. An interest- 
iug programme is promised, and all friends 
living within a convenient distance are 
urgently requested to be present. 

MARION H. PERKINS, Sec’y. 


The Women’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, have on 
hand a Supply of back numbers of the 
Christian Register and Unity which have 
been contributed by friends for missionary 
work. Any pe®sons desiring such copies for 
distribution, will be supplied free of charge 
on application. 


“THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 


NEWSPAPER ano, PERIOD- 
ICAL LITERATURE. 


Catalogues and classifies eawh week 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


OF THE 
PERIODICAL PRESS. 


That huge mass of material, heretofore inaccess- 
ible to the eager student, is now rendered available. 
Not only is the WEEKLY BULLETIN a trustworthy 
guide to the daily, weekly and monthly press, but it 
also lends a helping hand in procuring the article it 
catalogues. 


AN INGENIOUS SYSTEM 


of classification, aided by a still more ingenious 
plan of coupon orders saves the patrons of the BuL- 
LETIN a vast deal of teouble and expense. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREE. 


Address 
THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
5 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 


P.O. Box 210. 


I will mail 1 Pkg. Lettu 
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m my live Northern Grown 
1,000,000 
PLANTS AND ROSES 
Send &c for ntCa con- 
taining 4 col’d plates. Catalog 
and above 9 Pkgs., 17c. 


encouragement for which we thank him. | 


RELIEF FOR 
LA CRIPPE SUFFERERS. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


justly celebrated forits fine hotels, Golaghttut cli 
mate and charming mountain scenery, offers great 
er advantages to sufferers from LaGrippe than an 
of our noted southern pleasure resorts. Itisreach 
only by the St. Louis,Iron Mountain and Southern’ | 
Rai by ty ome Pullman Cars on both day and 
nighttrains, For an illustrated pamphlet descrip- 
tive of Hot Springs, time tables, rates of fare, and 
all information, address JOHN E. ENWIBS, D. P. A., 
Missouri Pacific Ry., 199 Clark 8t. Ill, or 


HG TOWNSEND, GP A. BE Louis, Me. 
HELPS FOR 


Ry Irene H. Ovington, HOME NURSING 


A pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages, 
that tells home nurses_. 

Hlow to improvise epnventences for the sick-room, 

How to seeure geod venfilation, 

liow to arrange the room, 

How to and serve delicious food, 

How to amuse the invali 

Mow visitors should be tanght to behave, 
with many other helpful suggestions. 

Price jpcteding postage, fifty cents Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. , Pubs. ,175 Dearborn St. , Chicago, 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, ead strung on blue silk ribbon, 
sent freetoany one FR EE sending 10 cents for 
mrmple copy of The St. Louis azine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
| arv. 
POWDER 


end 10 cents for sample copy. 


Pitan \ tena anor. 25eh 4 a. B ae 
aster. napp, Principal. 
POINT SCHOOL. 

Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laborato 


ries. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.I. T.) Principal 
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THE FAITH OF FAITHS ro 
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GnDaTiONS 
The Change of Front of the Universe, et ee 


The Fullnessof God, - - + Pe 

The Unity of God, - + - © = = H 
‘ne Revelation of God, a Seite CON Ee 
“he Faith of Ethics ae one al ll 
 lgton from the Near End, 


No better boek to show the eed of Praish : 
dience of the nimeteenth century, It might have been call 


None of the congregation were acquainted 
with that gentleman, but we well under- 


t 


, E Evolution.” 170 handsome edition 
| 2.50, Order for the holidaye. CHARLES "KE 
Publishers, 175 Deurbern Street. Chicago, 


Savage and Simmons are the writers. 


0 
onTY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St,, Ohieago. 


TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 

showing the relation of the two and how the great 

religious be — ae ape worn eee = Sg ond? f 
octr volution. ake, Potter, 

wong gene All mailed 


eents. 


Ay: ~ — — 
CREAT MASTERS 
Selections from the writings, with sketch of 


life, of Cnanning, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 
tineau. 5 cts.each, or a)! for 15 cts.,mailad. 


Truths for the Times. 


BOOKS OF RELIGIOY—DOCTRINAL. 


Theodore Parker.—A lecture by 


Samuel Johnson. Edited by John H. Clifford and 
Horace IL,. Traubel. Cloth 8vo, 78 pages, $1.00. 


Certainly one of the richest biegraphies, one of the 
most inspiring books of the year. It comes with 
freshness, vigor, sweetness, clearness and power, 
and it must re-awaken the thoughtful and the lovin 
to the life of ome of the world’s most candidly and 
bravely thoughéful, one of the world’s most deeply 
and tenderly loving.— Universalist Record. 


The Morals of Christ.—A compari- 


sou with the contemporaneous systems of Mosaic, 
Pharisaic and Greco-Roman ethics. By Austin 
Bierbower. Paper, 16mo, 200 pages, 59 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Bierbower’s book affords an admirable exam- 
ple of the scientific treatment ofan historical subject. 
He has carefully analyzed the old-world ethical sys- 
tems which chiefly concern the modern civilized 
world, and in this book he has so classified the ele 
mems revealed by that analysis as to give thém a 
high scientific value. His book is almost as system- 
atic as a treatise upom orre of the exact sciences, and 
stands in fine contrast to the rambling, ethical dis- 
cussion of which we hear so much and which leads 
us nowhere. -How systematically Mr. Bierbower has 
gone to work appears from the very opening pas- 
sage of the book.— Chicago Daily News. 


The Faith of Faiths, and its 


Foundations.—Six conference addresses, by Minot 
J. Savage, Santuel R. Galthrop, Henry M. Sim- 
mons, John W. Chadwick, William C. Gannett 
and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, r6émo, 170 pages, 
50 cents. 


The six papers are a striking and significant illus- 
tration of what the New Faith tends @ produce,— 
its fearlessness, its utter sirrcerity, the absence of all 
special plemding, its poetry, its eoquence, its zeal 
amd love for humanity.—-CAristian Register. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. 


By Lewis G. Janes. Cloth, octavo, gilt top, un- 

cut edgés, 319 pages, $1.25. 

Dr. Janes is evidently a thorough scholar, and one 
can not fail to be impressed with ffie care, the hon- 
esty, the faithfulness, the impartiality, the love of 
truth, the conservatism exhibited a this 
admirable volume.—/Fopular Science Monthly. 


History of the Arguments for the 


Existence of God. By Rev. Dr. Aaron Hahn, 
Rabbi of the Tifereth congregation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Paper, 12mo, 205 pages, so cents. 


This is an intensely interesting book, from the 
scholarly pen of one who has evidently given this 
subject the most exhaustive investigation. We have 
whole libraries on the existence of God, but little, if 
anything, tracing so thoroughly as is here done the 
efforts that the human mind has made to solve the 
oon ee tag of the Divine existenee.— Christian a 

rk. 


From Over the Border, or Light on 


the Normal Life of Man.—A book of prophecies 

and fancies concerning the life to come, cast in the 

form of a romance. By Benj. G. Smith. Cloth, 

I2mo, 238 pages, $1.00. 

The adventures and enlightenment of a human 
soulin one of the ‘‘ever widening vistas of immor- 
tality ’’ is depicted in a style of singular grace and 

: ; = : fx. igen ve 
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Fifty affirm- 
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[pRity SUNDAY CIRCL 


ations concerning Religion, Judaism, Chrisfianity, 
Free Religion and their Relations. By Francis 
Ellimgwood Abbot, Ph. D. Paper, 1ocents. 

I have now read ‘‘Truths for the Times,’ and I 


admire them from my inmost heart, and I agree to 
almost every word.—Charles Darwin. 


Other Pamphlets by Dr. Abbot :— 


Christian Propagandism, 1o cents; A Study of Re- 
ligion, 10 cents; The Battle of Syracuse, 10 cents, 
The Proposed Christian Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, 5 cents; Is Romanism Real Christianity? 
1o cents. 


Lecture on the Bible.—By Rev. 


Charles Voysey, pastor of the Theistic Church of 
London, with a new introduction by Rev. Herbert 
Taft Koot. Paper, 37 pages, 20 cents. 


God:in the Constitution.—By Ar- 


thur B, Bradford. Paper, 18mo, 18 pages, 1o cents. 


Messianic Expectations.—By Rab- 


bi Solomon Schindler, Paper, four 18mo pam- 
phlets, about 16 pages each, per sét, 20 cents. 


What Can Ethics Do for Us ?— 


By William Mackintire Salter. 
pages, 1ocents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for fnil 
catalogue. Address 
CHARLER H. KERR & (0.; Publishers, 


175 Dearbern St., Chicago. 
guide to the best Ac won. 
Ww 


EN GREAT NOVELS Compiied ty Jenkin Li 


Jones. 24 and cover. Mailed for 1p cents. Address 
THABLES A. KERR & CO... Pabs., 175 Bt., Chieago. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR! 


An Anonymous Novelk, Original, American, 
Copyrighted. 11 pages. Mailed for 80 cen 


Paper, 12mo., 32 


ee ) 


many le book | tte is 
‘ eal is unique, and plot 
of = } E. iz altogether novel.”—Beturday Breding 


“There $s nothing unworthy here, either in morals or 


art.”—Ame 
“O f the ngest and most fascinating boeks 
the season.”—3 Budget. = 


CHARLES A, KERR & CO., Pubs, 175 DeasboraSts, Chicago» 
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in hall or rlor. and new Churchee unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books, will waratour Hymn 
Tracts Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymne with music. Love to Godand 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
spensive Services with prayer and closing chant 


. Each pamphlet 5 cents. 
The 


three bound together. with eight Choral Respon- 
added—a complete littie serviee Book—for 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn Bt. , Chieago. 
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Bhe Pome. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Nothing-is eternal but that which is 


done for God and others. 


Mon.—Situations are fioble or ignoble, as 


we nmiake them. 


Tues.—We are free only when we love what 


we are to do, and those to whom 
we do it. 


Wed.—In all evil there is ‘‘ a soul of good- 


ness.’’ 


Thurs.—To be a child of light implies duty 


as well as privilege. 


Fri.—That which is natural lies not in 


things, but in the minds of men. 


Sat.—Our good actions become our friends. 


—F. W. Robertson. 
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The Drummer. 


The drummer has an EZ way 
When he SA’s tosell ; 

He spreads before you arf RA 
Of samples that XL. 


Then talks and talks with NRG 
Until you DZ grow, 

And feeling he’s your NME, 
An IC manner show. 


You say you don’t want NE thing; 
No PT he displays, 

Then, getting mad, say UL fling 
Him out in KC stays. 


He’ll SQ then to take a “‘smile,”’’ 
And tell HS nut tale, 

And thus LA your anger while 
In PC makes a sake. 


If you should CK place to hide 
With glee he’ll CQ too, 

And when at EV leaves your side, 
He’s sold his goods—& U. 


A drummer can not CA snub, 
And will XQ’s a kick, 
Like YZ does n’t feara club, 
And to UE will stick. 
—H. C. Dodge. 


“Old Alice,’’ and What She Stands 
For. 

In a house of her own lives ‘old 
Alice,”’ and €hat is more than can be 
said of some of the aristocracy, from 
which happy (?) rank Alice is a long 
way off. 

But you should see the house: It 
consists of ‘one room and a lean-to 
shed. Alice lives inthe room and the 


rats live in the shed, but she does not: 


seem to begridge them lodging. It 
is a ‘‘ poor bit of a place”’ but is all 
her own, and it happened on this 
wise: Years ago there sprang up in 
the heart of this woman, who is now 
very old, a fear that she might some 
day have to go to the poor house; so 
she worked and saved until she had 
three or four hundred dollars with 
which she bought a house-site for life. 
On it she reared this tiny house, and 


Then there came a stroke of par- 


alysis and poor Alice has had little 


‘‘ power’’ in her left side since then— 
Perhaps you think 


‘‘ valuables,’’ and thus earned enough 
‘‘to keep’’ her. Alice has never 
begged—not once—and yet often I 
suppose she has nearly died of ‘‘ the 
hunger,’’ aS she calls it. Her cheer- 
ful face and Patient going about have 


won her friends, and so she has had | 
more or less help through all -those | 
thirty years. 


helped her for many years, and at last |. 


One lady, especially, 


failing health obliged her to hand 
over this and other cares. to a 


daughter, at which ‘‘old Alice’’ ex- | 


claimed, “To think that I should 
live on and on, so long that I fall a 
legacy to Miss Annie at last ! ”’ 

There are certain ‘‘ luxuries’’ that 
have become ‘‘ necessities’’ to ‘“‘old 


Alice,’’ and I wish you to think what’ 
they mean when you read their names 
——tea, sugar and kerosene. 


ways manages to buy enough of these 


in the summer to last through the 
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she was to hold it and live in it until | 
she died. | 


’ 


She al-| 


q 


winter and it means a deal of rag pick- 
ing to dothat. Forthe rest—well the 
‘‘rest’’ is but little and it comes in 
one way and angther as good peopl 

think of her and can give. 

Never failing in her cheerfulness, 
she is such a sunbeam of a woman 
that she is really a power for good in 
her little corner of the world. The 
children love her, and many of them 


are very good to her, and are ‘‘ the 
dear childer.’’ 
grumble, nothing shakes her faith that 


Nothing makes her 


all is well, nothing chills her warm 
heart. 

Well, what does ‘‘old Alice’’ stand 
for in her community ? Industry, hon- 
esty, independence, cheerfulness, the 
‘fone talent’’ zo¢ buriedina napkin, the 
‘‘she hath done what she could.’”’ Is 
there anything good that she does not 
stand for? ‘Is she not one of the 
‘‘oreat ones’’ of the earth who have 
swayed mightier scepters than some 
who thought the world would have 
been poor indeed if they had not lived ? 
Is there any homage due to her 
position in this ‘‘kingdom of righteous- 
ness?’’ Yes; the homage of friend- 
liness. 

Is there any equivalent we can give 
for the good she is doing by her shin- 
ing life? Atthe very least, we ought 
to ‘‘ make up’’ her lack, in the very, 
very small amount it takes to keep her 
from ‘‘ the cold and the hunger.’’ 

If any one is willing to make a 
small payment for ‘‘service rendered,’’ 


‘““old Alice,’’ who has earned from 
me at least this service of asking, and 


she is now in need. 
JUNIATA STAFFORD. 
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Between the Testaments. 


passion of trust an 


Ask your doctor what hap- 
pens to cod-liver oil when it 
gets inside of you. 

He will say it is shaken 

_and broken up into tiny 
drops, becomes an emulsion ; 
there are other changes, but 
this is the first. 

He will tell you also that 
it is economy to take the oil 
broken up, as it is in Scott's 
Emulsion, rather than bur- 
den yourself with this work, 
You skip the taste too. 

Let us send you an inter- 
esting book on CAREFUL LIV- 
ING; free. 


Scotr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 6 


THE NEW WORLD. 


There will be issued in March, 1892, the 
first number of a Quarterly Review of Re- 
ligion, Ethics, and Theology, bearing the 
above name. Each number will contain 200 
pages, three-fourths of which will be devoted 
to articles of solid worth, and the remainder 
to careful reviews of important new books 
in the field which the periodical is to culti- 
vate, and a survey of valuable and pertinent 
articles in other Reviews. 

The New World will be under the charge 
of an Editorial Board, consisting of Profes- 
sors Charles Carroll Everett and Crawford 
Howell Toy of Harvard University ; President 
Orello Cone of Buchtel College, and Rev. 
Nicholas Paine Gilman (the managing edi- 
tor, to be addressed at No. 25 Beacon St., 
Boston). It will discuss the great problems 
of Religion, Ethics, and Theology in a 
liberal and progressive spirit. _The co-oper- 
ation has been secured of numerous eminent 
students of theology, and exponents of re- 
ligion, at home and abroad; and the new 

uarterly will be open to able and construc- 
tive thinkers, without regard to sectarian 
lines. The New World which its editors 
have in ae open which is re ing 

r the Jight ef modern scie iloso- 
Oe : eon as. US 6S - a ) 
phy, criticism, and a pny ag a all ot 
which, rightly viewed, are the friends and 
helpers of enduring religious faith. To 
positive and constructive statements of such 
an order of things, as distinguished from 
the old world of sectarianism, obscurantism, 
and dogmatism, 7he New World is pledged. 

The following articles will appear in the 
first number, besides reviews of recent books 
of importance : 

The Evolution of Christianity. 
By REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Thé Historic and the Ideal Christ. 
By PrRor. C. C. EVERETT. 
The Future of Liberal Religion in America. 
BY PROF. J. G. SCHURMAN. 


Commonplace, and the 
Romantic. By Rev. W. R. ALGER. 


Abraham Kuenen. BY PROF. C. H. Toy. 
The Theistic Development of Buddhism. 
By PRoF. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


The Common, the 


By REv. T. R. SLICER. 
The New Orthodoxy. By Rev. E. H. HALL. 


Theological Aspects of the Philosophy of 
Thomas Hill Green. By Pror.C. B. Upron. 


~ Single Numbers, 75 Cents. 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK: 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 


PUBLISHERS. 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People, 


Interesting, nyt we and instructive, with an 
aim and perpee to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 


increase the price to two dollars r? The an- 
swer is: e do not think two Go rs fora 
within the means of aL. the le. All inte t 
people are not lat erg but inte gence isa ous 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice uni- 
versal connection. 

Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 


trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 
For club rates and commissions address 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Il 


Love and Law 


A Poent by JAMES VILA BLAKE. Single copy mailed 
fof 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, roo copies for 30 
cents. 
“A trul 


noble poem, rising at the last into a 

worship that is as refreshing as 
a_ breath of mountain air.’’—John W. Chadwick in 
The Index. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BOOKS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The Coming Climax 


In. the Destinies of America. By LESTER C. 
HUBBARD. 480 pages of new facts and generaliza- 
tion in America-~ politics. Radical yet construc- 
tive. An abundant supply of new ammunition 
for the great reform movement. The text-book 
for the Presidential campaign of 1892. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


Itis an exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of every voter in the United 
States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gnatius 
Donnelly. 


It is an intensely interesting book, and as usual 
is only indicative of the colossal forces that lie behind 
Bs. Aside from any discussion of specific 
measures the book isa striking one as an arraign- 
ment of present conditions.—Chicago 7imes. 


The author is a prophet, orfa ‘‘ calamity screamer,”’ 
according as the reader is of radical or conservative 
views, but his message is well and earnestly given, 
and as he has for years beena close student of the 
greet labor movement, he is worthy of a respectful 

earing.—S/. Louts Repudiic. 


As a vivid reflection of the universal unrest of the 
masses and portrayal of their wrongs it is unequaled 
by any book which has resulted from the rush of 
events which darken and thicken like clouds on the 
horizon on a summer day.—Mtdland Journal. 


The most powerful book of the day, and one that 
— of Sociology should fail to read.—.Socrologic 
ews. 


If the People’s Party should scatter a million 
copies of Mr. Hubbard’s work throughout the land, it 
would probably prove to be as good campaign am- 
munition as they could manufacture. — Twentieth 
Century. 


The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. 


By B. F. Heuston. A romance of the twentieth 

century, embodying the most telling argument 

against a protective tariff that has appeared in e 
many aday. Paper, 206 pages, 50 cents. 

It is a strong showing for free trade, and any one 


desiring to get posted and crammed with good 
arguments should read it.—Detrozt News. 


Manual Training in Education. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. A summary of the rea- 
sons why manual training should be made a part 
of the public school system. Square 18mo, 94 
pages ; cloth, 5ocents; paper, 25 cents 


Progress From Poverty. 


By GILES B. STEBBINS. A review and criticism 
of Henry George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,"’ and 
‘Protection and Free Trade.’’ Square 18mo, 64 
pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


The Social Status of European 


and American Women. By KATE BYAM MARTIN 
and ELLEN M. HENROTIN. Square 18mo, 47 pages, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


4 capital little brochure for people who take a 
serious interest in the tendencies of American so- 
| ciety.—New York Independent, , 


——_ watts ee 7 
The Philosophy of a Strike, 
By N. A. DUNNING. Paper, 8vo, 8 pages, 5 cents. 


Compulsory Education. 


An address. By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 
Paper 18mo, I5 pages, 5 cents. 


The Study of Politics in Unity 


Clubs and Classes. By GrorceE L. Fox. 
18mo, 16 pages, 1o cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 


mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Paper, 


Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, EprrTor. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


—_—_— 


“HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


AIM: To go to the root of Religion and 
Sociology. 


METHOD : To offer a free platform for the 
discussion of every phase of Religious 
and Sociologic thought. 


ATTITUDE: The Spirit of Truth as con- 
trasted with the Spirit of Triumph. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Representatives of all 
creeds and movements. 


CONTENTS: Editorials, Contributed 
Articles, Sermon by the Rev. Cater 
Totherich, Correspondence, Fiction, 
Poetry, ‘‘Working of the VYeast,’’ Cur- 
rent News of all Movements, Book Re- 
views, etc. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—For Fifty-two weeks, $2; 
twenty-six weeks, $1; thirteen weeks, 60 cents. 

Single copies, 5 cents. For sale at news stands or at 


s 
office of publication. To foreign countries in the 
postal union, one year, $3. Sample copy free. 


Motto: 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co., 


7 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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BOOKS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Our Heredity from God.—Lectures 


on Evolution. By E. P. Powell. Cloth, 12m0, 416 


pages, $1.75. 


It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, 
adapted to those who not only are looking for a clear 
summary of the evidences of evolution in the phys- 
ical world, but are anxious to know its bearings up- 
on morals and religion, than any book we know of. 
—Unity, Chicago. 

Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, 
aud absorbingly interesting of the many discussions 
of this mometitous doctrine, by a thinker who both 
sees and states clearly its tremendous import.—CAr- 
cago limes. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By EH. P. Powell. 12mo, 208 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long aud carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
full of interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offer 
many helps.—ZLilervary World. 


The Evolution of Immortality. 


Suggestions of an individual immortality based 

upon our organic and life history. By C. T. Stock- 

well. Third edition, with appendix. Cloth, 1z2mo, 

104 pages, 60 cents. 

A thoughtful little book, which considers the 
growth of human being from embryological and cell- 
life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, 
and, noting at every step the anticipation of the 
next, is jus: ified in looking forward in the same line 
from the present point. It is worth reading.—At- 
lantic Monthly. 


Religion and Science as Allies, or 


Similarities of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. 

By James Thompson Bixby, Ph. D. Paper, i2mo, 

226 pages, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The best book published on the relations of Sci- 
ence and Religion.—CArisizan Union. 


We have felt much gratification in the perusal of 
Mr. Bixby’s argument. Itis written ina highly com- 
mendable spirit and with a good general knowledge 
and appreciation of philosophic, data and its rich 
suggestions will be found to be by no means one of 
its least important merits.—New }ork 7imes. 


The Unending Genesis; or Creation 


Ever Present. By Henry M Simmons. 
square I5m0o, III pages, 25 cents. 


Paper, 


C) Here the story of the creation is told in a reveren- 
tial, loving spirit, showing clearly how evolution 
has been going on for hundreds of centuries, and 
must still go on, and proving also how one over- 


penag pomee works through all, with a perfect and 
ul 


beautiful mathematical precision.— Unity. 


oe leer ter “oe. 


Evolutign and Christianity 


udy. | 
18m, 75 pages, 30 cents. 


Mr. Grumbine’s statemenis are sound and well 
put. His book is the fruit of wide co and in- 
vestigation. It is a helpful one, is thoroughly inter- 
esting reading, and its presentation of the relation 
between evolution and Christianity includes much 
valuable thought.—Aufalo Express. 


The God of Science.—By Francis 


Ellingwood Abbot. Paper, 8vo, 16 pages, Io cents, 


Evolution in its Relations to Evan- 


gelical Religion.—By B. F. Underwood. 
24m0, 21 pages, 5 cents. 


Paper, 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THEODORE PARKER, 


A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


This volume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker thana 
detailed biographical analysis ofthe man. No such 
comprehensive picture of American religious life as 
involved in Parker’s career has come from any other 
hand. It adequately reflects all the controversies 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence, conjoined with the last claim 
of freedom—a note not sufficiently recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker—here finds 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought, to 
miss which must be to an American hereafter one of 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


library List, 


The Best noaw aw, 


Which is absolutely free ee Ch Sc objection- 
re) 


able, and 
Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 


Send for list and prices from 
WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N. 


161 La Salle St., Chicago 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid - - - - 


thoughtful and 


Boynton Harbert, | 
| LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


$1 10 
Holiday binding, white and gold a ae 

‘A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
aspiring daughters.”’—Ziizabeth 


THE SAFE SIDE. 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE DIVINITY QF CHRIST. 


BY RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 


- . TESTIMONIALS. 


From Andrew D. White, LL. D., Le H. D., ex-Presi- 
dent of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


I have delayed acknowledging your book until I 
could have the opporturfity to give it a more careful 
examination. I have now done so, and wish to 
thank you for it heartily. It seems to me full of 
valuable information, which persons studying 
the great question to which you refer, should have at 
their command. It also seems very suggestive of 
thought, and likely to bear useful fruit among in- 
vestigators. 

Any one who in these days is willing to give his 
labor to opening up these great subjects to the light 
is, in my opinion, rendering a great service to 
Christianity itself—a service which, however much 
it may be deprecated now, will be honored later, 
when the leaders of thought shall have given the 
honest attention to the whole subject which it de- 
serves. 


Prof. Hudson Tuttle, in ‘“‘ The Better Way.”’ 


A more thoroughly honest and impartial criticism 
on Christian doctrines and the claims of Christian- 
ity has not been published. It is logical and argu- 
mentative, but never partisan. It presents the 
strongest arguments for Christianity, and then 
slowly and surely draws the besieging forces of facts 
and logic around them, undermines them, and at 
last demolishes {iem. Unimpassioned as the truth 
itself, the author proceeds step by step, and when 
the last sentence is finished, the object for which he 
wrote the book has been accomplished. The titles 
of the twenty-one chapters do not convey a complete 
idea of the author’s line of thought, and quotations 
froin pages so diversified would give a yet more in- 
adequate conception. The book grows better from 
the b ‘ginning. Evidently the author wrote slowly 
and with much thought, and as he proceeded his 
mental horizon extended, and expression became 
easier and more certain. After the review of Christ- 
ianity, the last five chapters, which somewhat 
diverge, are especially excellent. They are entitled : 
‘‘ Inertia of Ideas,’’ ‘‘ Conversion,”’ ‘* The Safe Side,”’ 
‘‘Immortality,’’ ‘Supernatural Supervision.’’ Those 
who desire to know what the most advaficed scholar- 
ship has done in the way of Biblical criticism can 
find it here in this book, condensed and more forcibly 
expressed. In short, it is a vade mecum, a library 
within itself of this kind of knowledge, and is much 
that is difficult of access in its original form. The 
author writes with conviction, which is felt in any 
one of his plain and terse sentences. There is no 
circumlocution or word-padding to conceal poverty 
of ideas. He writes because he has something to 
say, and says it without fear or favor, because he 
feels that it 1s true. 


From Prof. O. B. Frothingham, 


The book has been received and perused. Allow 
me to thank you for sending it to me as one capable 
of judging its argument. I find it original and able. 
Its frankness, outspokenness, boldness, interest me 
greatly. It goestothe roots of the matter. It has 
long been my conviction that the belief in the deity 
of Christ was the essence of Christianity ; that the 
religion must fall with this; that a revision of doc- 
trine, history, psychology, mes necessary. This 


rom you, but on incidental points only, where you 
may be right. Onthe main drift of your essay my 
sympathies are entirely with you. You have learn- 
ing, thought, insight, on your side, and I think this 
volume will attract attention by the honesty with 
which it presents the claims of reason and avows 
the good results of obeying the natural laws of the 
mind. You do a service in printing it. I would 
advise its wide circulation. 


From Hon. Henry Booth, LL. D., Chicago. 


THE SAFE SIDE: By Richard M. Mitchell, Esq.,— 
It is now more than three years since this book was 
first laid before the public. It is a bold, undis- 

uised and able attack upon the claims of Christ- 
anity as a Divinely inspired and authenticated 
religion, made from the theistic standpoint. The 
author has collected his facts with great care. If 
there is obscurity in some instances, it was unavoid- 
able in the nature ofthe case. It has been a search for 
the truth inthe dark. But the writer has taken his 
position with eng omnia ok an€@ the force of his 
argument is not easily resisted. Having seen the 
book soon after its publication, a curiosity was ex- 
cited to know how it would be received by various 
adherents of the current religicus creeds. That 
curiosity has now all the satisfaction it is likely to 
have. The policy thus far seems to huvebeen to let 


by express or postoffice orders. 


The price per single copy sent prepaid ts $1.60. 
Velivery guaranteed. flease direct in full to 


the author and his work “severely alone.’”’ No 
attempt has been made, and probably none will be, 
to meet him in the field of argument. His opponents 
seem to rely on what he has happily termed “the 
inertia of ideas.’’ Men believe as their fathers have 
done, and do not want to be disturbed in their. 
mental quietude. There is always a dense mass of 
ignorance in the most favored conditions of society 
which may be safely relied on to preserve the exist- 
ing status, whatever it may be, for an indefinite 
period. * * * ; 
The temples of superstition remain standing for 
centuries after the worship at their altars has fallen 
into neglect, and finally crumble away by degrees. 
* 


From the Chicago ‘‘ Times.’’ 


* * * Such a book as indicated is ‘‘ The Safe 
Side,’’ by Richard M. Mitchell, of-this city. * * * 
But in all this terribly destructive criticism it is 
manifest thatthe writer entertains the simplest and 
most reverent belief in God, and in the unbroken 
life and development of the human soul throughout 
eternity. To him, the distinction between good and 
evil is clear, notwithstanding the extinction of 
Christianity, as a system in his belief. Sin, wrong, 
he does not believe can be forgiven, but its penalty 
must be borne in remorse, retarded growth, etc. 
* ¢ © * #* Read his book. * * *# 

The most remarkable features of the book are its 
simplicity of manner, its utter fearlessness of candor, 
its freedom from anything like a spirit of bitterness. 
It is a book that will be denounced by every orthodox 
speaker or writer, but they should not forget that de- 
nunciation is often, like a demurrer in legal plead- 
ings, an admission of facts, and nearly always 
amounts to begging the question at issue. Itis a 
book which, for its matter, its thought, to say noth- 
ing of its manner,is thoroughly worthy of equally 
simple and complete refutation, if any one can 
achieve it. 


From the Boston ‘‘Investigator.’’ 


Mr. Mitchell has done the cause of Liberalism a 
great service in his noble work. He has assumed 
that the truth is a better guide than falsehood. and 
that it is safe to know the truth and totellit. There 
is no subject about which there is more of darkness, 
of ignorance, of error, than the one he has under- 
taken to clear up—the divinity of Jesus. Mr. 
Mitchell has studied the gospels and contempora- 
neous literature with one end in view—that of find- 
ing thetruth. He has brought to his study a candid 
mind, a scholar’s critical judgment and a philoso- 
pher’s spirit. He has sifted the material bearing 
upon his subject, and arranged and presented the 
facts, as far as they could be ascertained, in a way to 
secure the attention of the reader, and to carry con- 
viction to the impartial and unprejudiced mind. 
His masterly presentation of the superstitions and 
ideas which culminated in the declaration that Jesus 
was divine, throws new light on the gospels, and 
helps to make clear what has heretofore been dark 
and mysterious. ‘‘ The Safe Side” is a good book to 
have in your library. It is original, able, and thor- 
oughly liberal in its treatment of the subject. Itisa 
book of nearly four hundred pages, divided into 
twenty-one eh-vters, : 
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The extravagances, erroios a.. , 2 
old creeds are set forth here with a good dea: ot 
blunt power. Indeed, the method of the book is 
somewhat of the battering-ram order. 


From the ‘‘Open Court.’’ 
The book before us is a most vous protest 
against the belief in the divinity of Christ; to the 
prejudice that this belief is the safe side, the motto 


is opposed that “ 7/ 7s safe to know the truth.’ Love 
for truth and a purely religious spirit has guided the 
author in hislabors. Through the briars and bram- 
bles of pagan conceptions in Christianity he breaks 
his way, in the hope of finding a purer and truer re- 
ligion. 

From “Unity.” 

The motto of the author is: ‘‘ It is safe to know the 
truth,’’ the intimation being that, through fear, a 
large amount of truth in regard to the Christian re- 
ligion has been suppressed, and remains widely un- 
known. * * * There have been many defenders 
of Christianity who have assumed the attitude of 
apologists for it, but such is not his attitude. He 
‘‘*makes no bones’”’ of the matter in disclosing what 
he finds delusive in the common and sacred preten- 
sions of orthodox Christianity. 


Remittances should be only by draft, or 


WILLIAM R. HILL, Bookseller and Importer. 


5 and 7 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GLITTERING 


a GOLD 


am 10 every reader of this advertisement who 
si desires to possess Gold in its natural state, 
just as it is taken from the Rich Mines o/ 
the Rockies, we will send, Absolutely 
free, 6 Specimens of Gold Quartz, 
direct from our own mines, which assay 
$1,000,00 and over per ton. Each set of 
: specimens carefully packed in a neat box 

and sent by return mail, all cha d. Our sole and only 
object in making this Great Offer is to introduce into new 
homes our mammoth story paper, THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SENTINEL, containing 8 ones pages, ¢8 columns, and 
Published Weekly, at only $1 per year ( er price $2). 
“Pike's Peak 


Handsomely il- lustrated with 
views of scenery 

the Denver & Rio 

ly named the 

the World,” and 

land R Yes the 

Route.” Also containing  Sto- 


along the lines of 

Grande Ry.., just- 

“Scenic Line of 
ries, Sketches, Poetry, Etc. BSTABLISHED ; 
Fifth year. To each person yoy Bo $1, for a year's subscrip- 
tion to our paper, we will send the e Handsome Specimens 
[ree of charge, No free c . Don't miss this. Cut this out, as 
it may not appear again. Mention this paper. Write to-day, We 
refer to all of the leading business men of 
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Machine ; 
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161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


FOR GOOD 


APPEARANCE 


and first-class wear, we recom- 
mend to all our black cheviot suit- 
ings. Wehave them plain, twilled, 
striped and rough. 

The prices for sack suits range 
from $20.00 to $30.00. Pants fromm 
$5.00 to $8.00. 
extra. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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The Coming 
Climax in the 


Destinies of America 


By Lester C. Husparp. 480 pages of 
new facts and generalizations in Amer- 
ican politics. Radical yet constructive. 
An abundant supply of new ammunition 
for the great reform movement. The 
text-book for the Presidential campaign 
of 1892. Paper, 50 cents. 


It is an exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of every voter in the United 
States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gnatius 
Donnelly. 


The Rice Mills 


Of Port Mystery. By B. F. Heuston. 
A romance of the twentieth century, 
embodying the most telling argument 
against a protective tariff that has ap- 
peared in many aday. Paper, 50 cents. 


It is a strong showing for free trade, and an 
one desiring to get posted and ¢rammed with g 
arguments should read it.—Detroit News. 


The Auroraphone 


A Romance by Cyrus Core. Fifteen 

_ thousand years ahead of our day! The 
present life of the inhabitants of the 
planet Saturn! A history of all we are 
passing through, and the outcome! Com- 
munication at last established with the 
planet Saturn through auroraphone mess- 
ages. Paper, 50 cents. 


Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, scien- 
tific in its denouements . . . accessories of 
out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a 
ghost story and a love story artistically blended with 
the auroraphone messages. —Religio-Philosophical 
Journal, 


Liberty and Life 


Seventeen discourses by E. P. Powk.t, on 
the evolution theory applied to morals 
and religion. Paper, 50 cents. 


One must go far before finding more incentive 
to break loose from the habit most of us have of 
letting other people do our thinking for us, than 
there isin LrnertTy AND Lire. Its author is earnest, ' 
honest and interesting.—ASuffalo Express, 


The Faith that 


Makes Faithful. Eight sermons by 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLoyD 
Jones, including the famous ‘‘Slessed be 
Drudgery,” of which over 75,000 have 
been sold. Imitation parchment, 50cents. 
It says in style as classic as was ever peoted, 


“ALR 
what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, 
“Quit your meanness,'’—Frances E. Willard, 


Unity: a Journal 


Of Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion. Published weekly; 
32 volumes, including a liberal sermon 
every week. $1.00 a year; ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents. 

SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER. 
For one dollar cash with order we will 
mail any two of the books named above 
and send UNITY to a new name for oné 
year. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Frock coats $2.00 


8, Little Fe 


quilt of 500 sq. in. 
made with a pack of 
ght colors, 25c.; 5 pks. 


rry, N.J 
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AND i 
BUSY |" 

WOMAN'S! 3 
IT PLEASES EVERYBODY. 


Miss Frances Will —** The bright- 
est outlook window in Christendom for busy 
people who want to see whatis going on in the world.” 

Providence Telegram,-“A great boon 
to the busy, the lazy and the economical.’”’ 

The Congregation alist,-This monthly 
has no peer in originality of design, scope and 
accuracy of vision, thoroughness in execution 
and ability to transform its readers into citizens of the world.’ 

Chicago Interior.—‘ The Review of Re- 
views, Of New York, has come to the rescue of 
busy people, We know of one high railroa 
oficial who for a month has worked until 11 
o'clock at night, and yet has kept well informed 
of current world events, He readsthis Magazine. 
It gives hima running ng gee ea my importan 
events, besides a digest of the articles in 
contemporary magazines.” 


—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Price 25c. $2.50 a Year. 


AGENTS WANTED, CLUB RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Send Ten Cents THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
for Sample Copy. 13 Astor Place, New York 


ofalEinas at Wholesale, 
price ist free On application 


., 259 Wabash A*e. Chicago 


PIANOS 
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